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JOHN BUNYAN. 
BY GARRETT FOSTER. 


‘ John Bunyan was born at Elstow, a village in 
3 Bedfordshire, England, in a liumble little house 
3 which stood long enough to become a shrine for 

3 several generations of pilgrims. 
His father was an honest decent man who 
worked hard at his trade—that of a tinker—to 
3 earn bread for his wife and children. Bunyan 
himself says: ‘‘1 was of a low and inconsiderable 
* $ generation, my father’s house being of that rank 
> that is meanest and most despised of all families 
Sin the land. I never went to school to Aristotle 
7 ‘or Plato, but was brought up in my father’s 
» house in a very mean condition among a com- 

> pany of poor countrymen.” 
But receive instruction he did, and therein was 
2 more fortunate than the generality of children 
among the lower classes, for at that time England 
3 possessed no village schools. The county town of 
; Bedford, however, could boast a good grammar 
} school, and, as Elstow was only a mile distant, 
‘ John was early sent thither, and seems to have 
} been kept pretty steadily at his books for some 
years. ; 

If one were to accept literally Bunyan’s 


§ 
§ 
¢ 
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HE portrait of a man whose writings have 
T for two hundred years possessed an influ- 
would be almost ready to regard him as a speci- 
passed by that of the Bible itself. :men of precocious wickedness; but this is not 

The face reminds one of Oliver Cromwell, } to be done. The poor boy was afflicted with 
though the features are less massive, and their 3 a morbidly sensitive conscience, which avenged 
plainness is redeemed by an expression of mild- 3 every wrong action by terrible tortures; and, 
ness and serenity wholly wanting in the rugged} when he looked back on that season in after 
countenance of the Puritan warrior and states- { years, his abhorrence of moral evil was so great 
man. ; that his judgment of his own early follies or sins 

John Bunyan died in the August of 1688; in ’ was harsh beyond all reason. 

August of this 1888, the two-hundredth anni- ; How the poor child must have suffered, his 
versary of his death has been commemorated by ; own words tell: ‘My sins did so offend the 
English-speaking people in every part of the} Lord that, even in my childhood, He did scare 
globe, and, in the roll of immortals ‘‘ whose music $ and affright me with fearful dreams, and did 
makes the gladness of the world,” none can be 3 terrify me with dreadful visions. I have been 
dearer to all, none more intimately connected } in my bed greatly afflicted, while asleep, with 
with every tenderest memory of childhood and apprehensions of devils and wicked spirits who 
early youth. } still, as I then thought, labored to draw me away 
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English race which has only been sur- 
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ence on the spiritual opinions of the ; account of himself as a child and youth, one 
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with them, of which I could never be rid. I } spirits, and thus every ordinary instance 01 daily 
was afflicted with thoughts of the Day of Judg- life was an instance or illustration of God’s provi- 
ment night and day, trembling at the thoughts of } dence, which statesman and peasant alike inter- 
the fearful torments of hell-fire.”’ $ preted literally. 

Protestant sermons in those days were, asthey; In this light the commonest events were 
remained almost up to our own era, tolerably ; viewed, and stories and experiences affording 
hard diet for babes, and they probably had a} personal proofs thereof made part of Bunyan’s 
good deal to do with poor John’s unhappy state , daily food. 
of mind. A boy like him required rather to One cannot help believing that his gentle 
be encouraged than hindered in seeking innocent 3 mother must have been able to give him some 
amusements, and his parents appear to have } comfort in his darkest hours of gloom from con- 
been wise enougli to know this. In later life, viction of sin which he felt as yet no strength to 
he believed that they overrated his good qualities 3 overcome. We know, at least, that she possessed 
and underrated his shortcomings from excess of $ great influence with him, and could often keep 
affection. But the probability is that the pair, } him in the humble home, while she read favorite 
especially the mother, possessed sufficient mental passages from the well-worn Bible and mingled 
acuteness to perceive that they were called on; her gentle talk therewith, so enchaining his 
to deal with a very uncommon child, and she $ fancy and working on his feelings that he had 
doubtless foresaw that, with his delicate organi-}no desire to seek the companionship of the 
zation, he would easier conquer bad inclinations 3 village youths whom he had promised to meet at 
by his own efforts than by harsh rebuke or heavy } te old ale-house on the green. 
punishment. * The year 1645 came on, and the terrible Civil 

When his school-days ended, his father, instead } War was drawing to an end. At this period, 
of binding him out as an apprentice, kept him at } Bunyan became a soldier; but, oddly enough, it 
home and taught him his own trade, so that he ? is not known whether in the army of Cromwell 
grew up under the influence of his mother’s ; or that of the Royalists. In his autobiographical 
sheltering love. } records, Bunyan gives no clue, and apparently 

Ever since the Reformation had brought to ; his friends of a subsequent period either did not 
English people an English version of the Bible, } know or else thought the matter of too little con- 
it had been the book most read—often the only } sequence to be worth mentioning. After. the 
one—in the homes of the humble. As a very ’ Restoratien, he never displayed any personal 
deep thinker of our day has said: ‘ Familiarity interest in political matters, and, if he alluded 
with the words had not yet trampled the sacred ; to them in his discourses, it was only to recom- 
writings into practical barrenness. The Old and ’ mend submission to the Stuart government. 

New Testament alike represented the world as} To him, the rights and opinions of this life 
the scene of a struggle between good and evil were of no importance compared with the issues of 
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eternity. Kings and subjects werealike creatures { His career as a soldier was very brief—within 
whose sole significance lay in their individual } a year, the troop to which he belonged was dis- 
immortal souls. _ Their relations with one another } banded, and he returned to his tinker’s-work in 
on earth were nothing in the presence of the } Elstow. 

awful judgment which awaited all mankind. f Before long, an important change came into 


BUNYAN AND HIS MOTHER. 


} woman whom he married had no cause during 
friends advised the step, hoping that marriage her brief life to regret having committed her 
would put an end to certain follies, even } happiness to his keeping. 
excesses. He must have been less than nineteen when he 

With all his much-lamented wickedness, he ; married, and these years of wickedness which he 
was never idle or dissolute, and the young °’ bewails could not have been of long duration, for 


his life—he married. Young as he was, his 
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in 1657 we find him famous in the midland 
counties as a preacher. 

His conversion had taken place some years 
previous. He had suffered tortures for a good 
while—sometimes concluding in his frenzy that 
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; form of theological treatises, and one can easily 


imagine that in his day their fervid eloquence 
must have produced a deep effect on his hearers. 

He soon became engaged in hot controversies 
with Church of England people and with various 


it was too late for him to repent, that he was past ; dissenting sects, and made many foes—envy 
pardon ; but relief came at last. of his rising reputation doubtless being at the 
One day, when he was mending a kettle in a 3 bottom of much of the enmity. 
street of Bedford, three women came out, and, 3 Cromwell died, and.England decided that it had 
sitting on the step, began to converse on religious ; had enough of Puritans and Republicans, and 
topics. He joined: in the conversation, and ; would give the Stuarts and the Established Church 
through them made the acquaintance of a Mr. } another trial. Religious bitterness reached an 
Gifford, the minister of a Baptist congregation in } extreme which, happily, it is difficult for us of 





the town. In the language of the time, ‘he 


became convicted of sin,’’ and joined the Bap- 
tists, the most thorough-going of all the numerous 
sects in which that era was prolific. 

Many of Bunyan’s sermons remain, in the 


the latter half of the nineteenth century even to 
comprehend. Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, regarded one another 
as the enemies of God and the State, with whom 
no compact or peace was possible. 





BUNYAN’S JAIL. 


The king and his ministers were forced to}; neighborhood, Bunyan was the most prominent 


intervene. The services of the Established Church 
were alone to be permitted, and, before we 
condemn the act, we must fully understand the 
perils they were compelled to face: the horrors 
of St. Bartholomew if Popery could prevail— 
worse than Cromwell’s edicts if Puritanism were 
allowed sway. 

Baptists and Quakers might have been trusted 


to discourage violence, but it was impossible to} 


distinguish among sects—one and the same law 
must serve for the length and breadth of the land. 
Every non-conformist place of worship must close 
—every grown man and woman be present on 
Sunday in the parish church. 


So came the news to Elstow. Now, in all that 


dissenter. He was too sensible to court martyr- 
dom: he decided to go away—arranged to meet 
his people once more and give them a parting 
address. The magistrate of the district had 
been ordered extreme vigilance — constables 
were on the watch—and, though warned of the 





danger he ran, he felt that to shrink would be 
cowardice. 

He met his flock at the hour appointed and 
was arrested, Bible in hand. It is to be said for 
the magistrate and all concerned that the utmost 


? leniency was shown—a form of promise as mild 
$as possible was chosen for Bunyan to sign. 


» Remonstrance and entreaty were alike useless. 


‘ Bunyan’s conscience would permit no compro- 
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mise-—he would give no promise—he would § London annually to preach for a season. The 
speak ‘‘in season and out of season.”’ Pilgrim’s Progress was published and spread his 
Very unwillingly the magistrate committed him 3 fame over England, the Continent, and across the 
to Bedford gaol to await the coming of the ses- 3 ocean to the American settlements in the wilder- 
sions. It was aterrible ordeal for Bunyan. Less 3 ness of the New World. 
than two years previous, his wife had died, He was happy in his family. His children, 
leaving him the father of four children. He $ with the exception of a blind daughter whom he 
had lately married, and his present wife, over- { loved fondly and who died in his prison, lived to 
whelmed with despair at her husband’s arrest, } be good men and women. His wife, who had 
prematurely gave birth toa child. Both mother } shown great bravery and fought his cause, off 
and bake were at death’s door when the assizes } and on, during the years of imprisonment, lived 
came on. There seems to have been an effort to ; faithful at his side. 
avoid giving him a formal trial, but he was y His health is said to have suffered from his 
steadfast and obstinate that the court was forced } long confinement, but we read of no serious 
to sentence him. 3 illness until a fever which he caught in 1687, 
In the prison of Bedford, down by the river, ; and from which he never recovered. He died 
to which he was first condemned for three months, ; the next year, aged 60. 
Bunyan remained twelve years. His end was characteristic—brought about by 
When his new trial came up, he held fast to ; exposure while engaged in an act of mercy—the 
his determination, though great consideration ; attempt to reconcile a dying father to his rebell- 
had been shown—the clerk of the peace had $iousson. He succeeded, but it cost his own life. 
been sent to persuade him into some sort of com- He made the journey on horseback, and, going 
promise—if he would promise not to preach } home by way of London, was caught in a heavy 
publicly—it was all that was asked—but he } storm, through which he was obliged to ride 
would accord nothing. several miles before finding shelter. [le was 
He went back to prison; his wife and children 3} able to reach tlie house of a friend in the 
joined him, and there they lived for six years. { metropolis, but took at once to his bed, from 
At the end of that time, he was set free; but, } which he never rose. He died after an illness - 
as he immediately resumed his preaching, he; of ten days, and was laid to rest in the Dis- 
was again imprisoned. During this period, ; senters’ burying-ground at Bunhill Fields. His 
besides other works, he wrote the first part of } last words were: ‘‘ Take me, for I come to Thee.”’ 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” So ended the life of a man who, if we measure 
When he came out, people who had almost } his greatness by the influence which he has 
forgotten his existence gathered to hear his} exercised over succeeding generations, must be- 
eloquent sermons, and he became at once the } counted among the most extraordinary men the 
most prominent non-conformist martyr in Eng-} world has ever produced. Whatever creeds may 
land. Such crowds flocked to hear him, that } rise or fall, however much fashions may change, 
often he had to be lifted over countless heads to} while the English language exists, Pilgrim’s 
reach his pulpit. Progress ‘‘must remain one of the chief gems 
There is little to tell of his concluding years— ; of its literature, and its author's name a house- 
no friend preserved his letters—no diaries of his ; hold word ever to be tenderly cherished and 
own survive. He lived on in Bedford, visiting } revered.’ 
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THE CAREER OF THE DE CENDRONS. 


BY KATHARINE M’ILVAINE,. 


R. PETER BALDWIN was not 
ordinarily a profane young 
man. In fact, his many virt- 
ues almost overbalanced the 
slenderness of his fortune, 
and ladies with marriageable 


daughters were rather given to speaking of him | 


as “a fine fellow—no money, you know, but 
decidedly a rising man.” 

His law-partner, therefore, Mr. Richard 
Stevenson, a man as young and good-looking as 
himself, but with more funds and less brains, 
might well have been surprised on a certain 
lovely April day, when on entering the private 
office he found Mr. Peter Baldwin swearing like 
a marching regiment and invoking all the Prot- 
estant saints and sinners on the island of Man- 
hattan! 

“IT say, Peter,” exclaimed the amazed Mr. 
Stevenson, ‘‘what’s up now ?”’ 

But Mr. Baldwin, in answer, only began calling 
with much violence upon the Powers of Dark- 
ness. 

“‘You’ve been going into Wall Street, and got 
shorn, have you?’’ queried Mr. 
‘Well, I did think you had more sense—thought 
you'd had your eye-teeth cut before now !” 


But his partner only shook his head, and, fling- ; 


ing himself into an armchair, grodned aloud. 
“Ts there anything I can do, old boy?” 
inquired Stevenson, with solicitude. 
Baldwin dropped his head on the table before 


Stevenson. § 


} «This is worse than I thought. It is a woman, 
{and women are infinitely worse than Wall Street. 
/ Tell me,’”’ he went on, ‘what it’s all about.” 
‘“ Why, you see,”’ said Peter, pulling himself 

) together with an effort, ‘‘ or you might have seen 
{if you had taken the trouble to read that note—” 
} ‘My French is so wretched,” apologized his 
} friend. 
} A French lady of ancient birth—” 
} ‘How ancient? Fifty summers?’’ inquired 
} Stevenson. 

‘Hardly that ; about fortyfive, I should say. 
I meant ancient lineage—and small fortune—” 

“The two always go together,” interrupted 
Stevenson, mournfully. 


“I met her in Rome, six years ago. You 
remember, I spent a year abroad after I gradu- 
ated. Well, I took in all the society I could get 
3 in Rome, where I spent the winter, and a thun- 
‘ dering good time 1 had of it too,’’ with a some- 
what regretful air. 

g ‘But .the countess, my dear fellow, the 
: countess—for I suppose ‘ ancient lineage’ means 
‘ @ countess at the very least.” 

«Yes, she was a countess—’’ 

‘I knew it,” murmured Stevenson. 

‘‘I met her at the Borghese Palace. She 
was staying with the Princess, her most 
‘intimate friend, in fact, and a beautiful and 
‘ accomplished woman. She was awfully good to 
$ me, introduced me everywhere—to no end of 
’ swell places—and finally, when she left Rome, 


< 
$ 
§ 
¢ 

$ 
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him, and, as he did so, felt blindly about on the} asked me to her chateau for a visit, and I 
floor at his feet with his long arm. Without } went.” 

raising his head, he picked up a note, which he } «Of course you did, and I can see you're in 
handed to Stevenson, with another and deeper ; for a nice mess now,” growled Richard, sotto 
It was a little note, dainty and per- } voce: 





groan. 
fumed, and Stevenson observed a big coat-of- 
. arms on the broken wax of the envelope which 
lay on the table. He took the note and looked 
at the end first. The signature was “ Stéphanie 
de Cendron, Fifth Avenue Hotel, April 3d, 
188—.” 
It was now his turn to swear, had not sur- 
prise deprived him even of speech. His knowl- 
elge of French—the note was written in that 


language—being less than his knowledge of 


national law, he did not attempt to read it; he 
only looked toward his unfortunate partner and 
said gravely: 
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$ «Tt was when I got to the chateau that I 
found out how poor she was. Everything was 
}run down and falling to pieces, though it must 
have been asuperb place once. She lived in one 
{corner of the great old ruin with two maid- 
; servants and an abbé as old as the hills, who 
{used to play some antique game at cards with 
her in the evening. He was very infirm and 
$an old nuisance; but Madame de Cendron, who 
is good-nature itself, was devoted to him, though 
} she hated cards. The old gentleman told me 
a eards had been the end of the late count, 
who had gambled away pretty much everything 
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but the chateau, and had finally, and one might 


say fortunately, been killed in a duel over 


them.” 

«How extremely fitting an end for a French- 
man and a count,’’ remarked Stevenson ; ‘ posi- 
tively too good to be true. The whole business 
is too like a novel for pleasure. Go -, my $ 
dear fellow, do go on about the countess.’ 

«« The countess,’’ said Peter, with a faint enthu- ; 
siasm, ‘‘is the most fascinating woman I ever 
knew in my life. She is beautiful as an angel, 
or must have been once—” 

“Poor devil, he is in pretty deep, 
the sympathizing Richard. 

«* And one of the most agreeable women—” 

“See here, you can cut all that, you know, 
and get onto the main facts. Makeaclean breast 
of it, and I'll see you through if it can be done.” 

«The long and short of it is, then, that L 
staid a month, and learned more and better 
French than 1 could have done in three years’ 
study.¥ 

«Oh, I dare say. Well?” 

«That's all. 
here on my hands,” said. Peter, disconsolately, 
looking at the note, which Richard had dropped 
on the floor again. 

«‘H-m! It’s a disagreeable business, Baldwin, 
and no mistake. I suppose she can be bought 
off, though. They generally can.”’ 

‘* Bought off? What the deuce are you talking 
about, Dick ?’’ cried Peter, jumping to his feet 
and staring at his friend. 

‘Unless I am mistaken,” said Richard, slowly, 
“the case stands about like this: Six years ago, 
you were fool enough to fall madly in love with 
the ‘ fascinating’ countess and promised to marry 


> mourned 


” 


her. She has followed you to your native shores § 


and proposes to make you keep your bargain. 
I don’t see but that the matter might be compro- 
mised, and a breach-of-promise suit saved, if 
you will pay enough. You can’t be forced into 
marriage if you don’t wish to, but it would make 
an ugly scandal in the courts.”’ 

‘You are enough to drive a man out of his 
senses,” exclaimed Peter, fretfully. ‘I never 
wanted to marry the woman, ‘and she wouldn’t 
have me, if I did; she’s old enough to be my 
mother. I thought I told you that.” 

‘« What’s the row, then?’’ inquired Mr. Ste- 
venson, with some natural exasperation. 

“TJ thought you read the note?” 

“I did glance over it,’’ said his friend, guiltily, 

but, with my wretched French—’”’ 

“Oh, I see. The matter is just here: I, like 
a confounded idiot, was always gabbling about 
‘our glorious country’ and that sort of thing. 


I came away, and now ate 


ere ere 





3 Madea regular Fourth of July of myself; said it 
was the only place for a young man—only nation 
$ which held out a future, and soon. All for- 
3 eigners welcome to come over and become Amer- 
icans. Bah! the stuff I talked! She believed 
; it all. 1 did myself, then, and now bere she is, 
landed, stopping at the Fifth Avenue, with 
3 ; hardly any money, and coolly requests me to 
¢ fulfill my promise and find a career for her two 
‘children. It is maddening! Two ignorant 
French boys, fresh from school, I suppose—have 
never been out-of-daors ane probably. But I 
have brought it on myself.’ 

‘This is not so bad as I thought,’’ said Rich- 
ard, cheerfully. ‘I supposed, of course, it was 
matrimony.”’ 

*‘ Matrimony would be the lesser evil,’’ re- 
$ torted Peter, with inereneing gloom. ‘ Every- 
thing is overcrowded.” 

‘‘When does the lady wish to see you?” 

“Now, this instant,”’ cried Peter, crushing on 

his hat and tearing out of the office. ‘I'll have 
} it out now and over with,”’ he said to himself, as 
he got into an up-town stage. ‘Heaven knows 
what I am going to do with her, and heaven for- 
give me for having so misled her.” 
When he got out at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
he noticed a quiet landau standing before the 
3 ladies’ entrance, and recognized, with a thrill of 
; pleasure, the Van Anden livery, for he recalled 
¢the fact that Mrs. Van Anden had also spent 
that memorable winter in Rome. He had per- 
haps an ally, if not a companion in misery. She 
was coming down the steps as he. went up, and 
§ she stopped and held out her hand. Then they 
$ both laughed. 
$ «Have you seen her?”’ he asked. 
’ « Yes,and we are in for it! She is the most 
utterly charming and impracticable creature. 
But we have brouglit it on ourselves, Mr. Bald- 
win. We waved the American flag too freely.’’ 
“‘Town I bragged dreadfully,” said Peter, as 
he shut the carriage-door. 
“Come and talk the situation over with me,’’ 
} said pretty Mrs. Van Anden, as she drove away ; 
and Peter turned, and, with a somewhat lighter 
heart, entered the hotel. Aftera short delay, he 
was shown upstairs into a private parlor. The 
room was filled with fresh flowers, and the 
3 spring sunshine streamed in through the win- 
3 dows, lighting upthe figure of a slender little lady, 
’ whose black velvet dress formed a setting for 
features exquisitely delicate and regular, and a 
complexion of a clear pale yellow, which made 
one think of a fine ivory carving. She came 
sweeping quickly forward to meet him, holding 
¢ joyously out two little soft and jeweled hands. 
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‘‘Meestare Pittarri Balveen, 1 haf mooch; ‘I do not care in the least,” responded that 
pleasure to you see,’ she exclaimed. ‘It is young gentleman, indolently. ‘If one is obliged 
vair kine to you for to come. You haf my note } to work, it makes no difference what sort of work 
got? I remembair not the beesiness of you, but } one does.” 
i-fine you in de book!” $ «Ah! Victor,’’ cried his mother, “how can 

‘“‘T am delighted to see you again, Madame de } you say so, when you know how great a career 
Cendron,” said Peter. And for the moment he } lies before you in this grand and magnificent coun- 
was glad, she was so charming and so pretty and ‘try? Itis only, my friend, that he is willing to 
had so much the air of a painted marquise in a adopt any career which opens itself before him. 
miniature, with her white hair and dark spark- } He has not formulated his ideas upon any one 
ling eyes. } pursuit. It was better not; they might have to 

“Ah!’’ she said, speaking rapidly and be disturbed by events.”’ 
volubly in French, ‘‘I told you I should$ Victor, with a superb sweep of his hand, signi- 

g 
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never come; but you see I am here. A mother $ fied that he agreed with his mother implicitly, 
makes many sacrifices for her children, and the } and that anything which could disturb any ideas 
opening here for the young is wider and grander which he might have was most sedulously to be 
than in our old worn-out countries beyond the ‘ avoided. 
sea. Victor! Let me present my son Victor, 3 « Victor has not been altogether idle; already, 
monsieur.” ‘he has been seeking his career. This very 
A tall and handsome young Frenchman } morning!” cried madame, triumphantly. 
of five and twenty, with an indolent high- ; ‘‘Indeed,’’ exclaimed Peter. ‘+ You have, then, 
bred air, now came forward with an elaborate i introductions to people here?” 
greeting, and then relapsed into a silence as} How stupid of him to forget that! 
profound as it was self-contained. , «No, no!” said madame, airily ; ‘I did not 
«“T must learn to speak the language,” went think that necessary when we know Mr. Bald- 
on madame, eagerly. ‘‘ We are in America; let } win.’ Peter groaned inwardly. ‘I have not 
us do all as the Americans do. We are Amer-? yet heard with what success,’’ she added. 
icans,’”’ she added, with a fine enthusiasm; ‘“ we Victor acknowledged that: he had met with no 
have left behind us the old theories, the worn- 3 success. 
out ideas, the histories, the remembrances, the? ‘Now that you have come, it will be very 
prejudices of generations. We are a new people ; different,’’ asserted madame, with confidence; 
on anew soil. We have begun the new life!” } and, though Peter could have gnashed his teeth 
Her eyes shone with excitement, a delicate pink } in despair, he only asked Victor where he had 
like the inner petals of a white rose flushed her } been. 
pale cheek, and her small white hands fluttered Victor then composedly referred to several 
back and forth with the eagerness of her emo- } prominent bankers and merchants, whose names 
tions. he had found in the directory ; but unfortunately 
‘‘How beautiful she is,’ thought Peter, look- } they were quite full, had all the partners they 
ing at her admiringly. wanted, and at this poor Peter could have wrung 
‘Now, monsieur,’ she said, calming down } his hands and wept aloud. 
somewhat, ‘‘ you must know my little Cécile, and i ‘‘Such men as those you mention,” he said, 
after that we will talk of business.” And Peter } and to save his life he could not keep his tone 
found himself bowing to a tall and slender girl, from being a trifle hard and dry, ‘only wish for 
with even more than her mother’s beauty, and } partners of assured position and experience.” 
with a shy and tender grace in her dark eyes, { *‘ But, monsieur,”’ cried Madame de Cendron, 
such as he had never seen before in any woman’s § ‘‘ Victor has had experience—much experience ! 
face. But Madame la Comtesse was too eager to get } He has been a mérchant :” 
on with “‘business”’ for Peter Baldwin to devote ‘Indeed,’ said Peter, surprised. ‘That may 
much time to the contemplation of the spirituelle be of great service to him.” 
charms of her daughter, or to his own surprise} ‘‘I was an importer of wines from France to 
at the two school-boys he had expected to see} Rome. The firm was Landré & De Cendron,” 
having transformed themselves into the astonish- 3 vouchsafed Victor. 
ingly different Victor and Cécile; so he was “But yes!” cried madame, exultantly, “he 
reluctantly compelled, instead, to return to that { has, you see, the experience; but the money— 
unpalatable subject. the money for which we sold the chateau, the 
“In what sort of business do you wish to} last possession of my children’s ancestors, was 
engage, Monsieur le Comte?’ said he, pleasantly. } lost. My son was not fitted to cope with scoun- 
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drels and villians like that Landré! But still, ‘hey were still staying at the Fifth Avenue. 
he has the experience !”’ Madame said they were comfortable there, and 
Even this view of the case was maddening to § ; that it would be a trouble to move to any of the 
Peter, who looked upon Victor and his experi- : boarding-louses delicately suggested by Mrs. 
ence in anything but a favorable light. He did} Van Anden; and when she at last, driven to 
not think they boded well for the peace of mind } desperation by her own conscience and spurred 
of Peter Baldwin, who seemed to be reaping the 3 on by Peter Baldwin, ventured to allude to the 
whirlwind after having sowed only a very light ; expense, she was met by an airy nonchalance 
breeze. ; before which she was dumb. 
Madame now changed the conversation to art § ‘It was of no consequence—the expense— 
and books and their mutual friends in Rome not the least. Victor would soon embark upon 
; 
Q 














and the many changes of six winters, and there ¢ a fitting career, and then, of course, money would 
was an occasional word from the elegant Victor, $ flow like water !”’ 

or a smile and blush from Cécile, and altogether And thus another month fled by, and New 
the rest of the visit, which had lasted over an $ York was flitting out of town to country houses 
hour before Peter knew it, was highly agreeable. $ and watering-places, and everyone hoped to see 
As he rose to go, madame said, putting her little 3 madame again next winter, and ‘‘ where was she 
jeweled hand on Cécile’s arm: “I have spoken ; going forthesummer?” And still Victor had not. 
so much of the career of Victor that I have for- ¢ found a partnership suited to his needs, which 
gotten my little one! We must find her a grand 3 were about twentyfive thousand dollars a year. 
parti. She will have no dét, but I understand: Peter Baldwin was growing thin under the 


s 
that is unnecessary in America.” strain. He felt profoundly sorry for Madame 
‘‘ How coarse the most refined Frenchwomen 


; 

$ 

: de Cendron. He felt that a great disappointment 
are, according to our ideas,’”’ Peter said to him- ; lay in store for her when she came to realize that 
self, as he went downstairs. Madame’s last the world will only pay for honest work and 
remark had somehow spoiled the visit for him. } for needed work, and he felt far from certain 
$ 
3 
; 
3 
3 
$ 
3 





A few days later, he dined at the Van Andens’. § that Victor either could or would do anything. 
Madame de Cendron was there with her son and ; He had tried with unceasing energy and patience 
daughter. It was a large dinner, and Mrs. Van ; to find employment for him, but positions were 
Anden informed Peter that he was to take in 
Cécile. ‘She knows you, and I want. her to ‘ 
enjoy herself; she is very shy and fresh from her 
convent,’ said the lady, ‘‘and she is pretty 
enough for any man, even if she doesn’t open ; He at last did get him a position as foreign clerk 


none too numerous, and business-men preferred 
taking young and active Americans with good 
steady habits, into their offices, to young and 
lazy Frenchmen who smoked fifty-cent cigars. 


her lips.” 3 in an importing-house, where his knowledge of 
“Pretty ?”’ exclaimed Peter. ‘She isdivine!” } languages should have been of service to him; 
Mrs. Van Anden laughed. but after a few days Victor gave out, said the 


“Take care,” she said. ‘Cécile has a career { odors were unpleasant to him, and that was 


too, and her career is to be sold to the highest ; not the sort of thing he wanted. Then Mr. Van 
bidder.”’ Anden got him into a broker's office; but one 
‘“‘It is infamous,”’ cried Peter, hotly. hundred dollars a month would hardly keep 
“T agree with you thoroughly,” said Mrs. $ Victor in cigars, and he said he wanted a larger 
Van Anden, laughing still more; “but we can’t; opening, and they said they wanted a better 
$ accountant, so the firm and he parted, and June 
melted into July. 
i Mrs. Van Anden had gone to Lenox. She had 
ated Peter, stoutly, ‘but of common-sense and } suggested that Madame de Cendron should find 
delicacy.”* 3 a boarding-house and go there too. ‘It would 
«You are right,” said Mrs. Van Anden, gravely ; be pleasanter than the city.” But madame stuck 
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help that, and you must take care of your 
heart.”” 
“It is not a question of my heart,”’ assever- 





this time, “ but. we cannot help that either.’’ And 3 to the Fifth Avenue. ‘There could be no career 


Peter took Cécile in to dinner. in Lenox for Victor,”’ she said, scornfully. 


Soa month passed away Society took up the It was a sultry morning, and Peter Baldwin 


walked slowly down-town. By an impulse 


De Cendrons; it raved over the beauty of the s 

mother and daughter; it reveled in their $ which he acknowledged to himself was becoming 

exquisite French ; it delighted in the high-bred of very constant recurrence, he swerved off at 

indolence and hauteur of Victor. They became Madison Square and crossed over to the Fifth 
3 


the fashion and were invited everywhere. Avenue Hotel. 
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‘‘No, Madame de Cendron was not at home, ‘Yes, we must go soon,” repeated the girl. 
the hall-boy—a middle-aged man, by the way— : ‘It is getting very bad indeed. If only Victor 
said; ‘but mademoiselle? He would see.”” And ; would have kept his position, it would have been 
in ten minutes Peter found himself alone, for } something. For that is it: we have spent very 
the first time, with Cécile de Cendron. She} nearly all the money, and there is only a very 
stood blushing to receive him, and more beautiful } little besides which comes every year—only 
than ever, he thought, in her light summer: a few hundred dollars, in your money. When 
morning-dress. ‘1 tell maman this, she only laughs, and says 

“IT hardly know,” Cécile said, ‘whether I ; that, when Victor begins his career, there will 
ought to let you come up, Mr. Baldwin. 1 hope } be plenty again, and, until then, we can borrow. 
maman will not object.” Oh, monsieur, it seems dreadful to do that; 

“It is thoroughly American,’ said Peter, } and, besides,” she hesitated and looked away, 
with a smile, ‘and I am sure she will approve. { ‘ besides, I cannot help thinking that Victor will 
She tries to like everything we do, you know.” $ never make a name and fortune for himself here. 

‘*She does not always succeed,’’ said the girl, ; 1 read your books, and I understand what people 
with a little sigh. ‘‘She may be in any moment ; say; which maman and Victor do not very well 
now,” she added, quickly, ‘and, Mr. Baldwin, } —maman not at all, you know. And it seems to 
there is something that I want very much to , me that people only succeed who work. Now, 
speak to you about. I know | ought not—I mean } Victor does not like to do this. He wants to live 
I am afraid maman would not like it; but I do not 3 as he has always done—as a gentleman should, 
know what else to do, Iam so perplexed—and { he says. And, though I think a gentleman 
you are the oldest friend we have, and I know 3 should rather starve than borrow or beg, Victor 
she has every confidence in you and your ideas. } does not, and he gets angry if I say so; and he 
Do I trouble you very much?” says work is a dishonor to a man of rank. Do 

‘« Mademoiselle,” said Peter, taking her hand, } you not think, Mr. Baldwin, that you could talk 
which was quite cold and trembling, ‘‘ you must $ to Victor and make him think differently ?” 
know that anything in my power to do is only “1 will try,” said Peter, again. ‘ But I do 
too great a pleasure to me. You must not speak { not believe I have much influence with your 
of trouble. Iam now and always at your com- } brother. Our ideas are quite different on most 
mand.” t subjects, and our surroundings and influences 

Cécile looked gratefully at him, and her eyes { are different too.” 
filled with tears. “Jt is you who are different,’ she said, 

‘‘How kind you are,”’ she murmured. earnestly. ‘¢ You Americans are like the English 

‘‘Kind?” heechoed. ‘ Iam only too thankful } —you work and you are always straightforward 
for a chance to do anything for you.” He had ; and honest. I think we French people are not— 
forgotten Victor. ‘It is you who are kind to give } very. We had an English sister at St. Thérése, 
it me. Oh, Cécile, if you only knew—’ He} and she was not like the rest in the least. She 
stopped suddenly. Where was he going to? ‘J; told the truth always. No one else did. They 
would give my life to serve you,” he added, a 3 all lied—the pupils and the teachers and the 
trifle incoherently. nuns themselves—and they were always trying 

Cécile looked a little frightened. to supplant each other with ‘la mere.’ Sceur 

‘1 do not think that is at all necessary,” she Elizabeth always looked so scornful over it, as 
said, nervously, ‘‘but you are so good—if you if she despised it. She taught English, you 
| 


” 


would advise me. You see, it is about money,’ 3 know; and I used to talk to hera great deal. 


she went on, quickly. ‘I never knew anything ; She was very, very kind when I was homesick.” 
‘*Believe me, mademoiselle,’ said Peter, 
have come here, maman has let me keep the; taking up his hat to go, “I will aid you in 


about spending it, at the convent; but, since we } 


every way I can, and I feel most grateful 
for the confidence you have bestowed on me. 
I ng try to deserve the honor you have done 


accounts, because I am quicker at figures than } 
she, and poor Victor was so worried over his } 
career. And it costs a great deal to live in this 
country, and I think we should go to some ; me 
cheaper place than this hotel. And, Mr. Baldwin, } He turned and left her. But he had hardly 
don’t you think you could persuade maman to reached the door when he heard her soft voice 
go, and at once?” Her hands were clasped ; again : 

tightly together over the arm of the low sofa. % ‘*Monsieur! Mr. Baldwin!” 

«Perhaps,”’ said Peter, thinking of how often He came back. 
he had tried and failed already. ‘I will try.” “You will not think me disloyal to my own— 
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to France—in saying that what I did? For I do} to town and taken cheap rooms in a private 
love my own beautiful country, and I do love— house before he spoke. When he did, it was 
oh, so dearly—every inch of ground and every {to Madame de Cendron for formal permission 


stone in our dear old chateau. Why, monsieur, 
I was born there, and it is my home always so 
long as I live, though I shall never see it again.” 
Her voice broke dangerously, and she ran out 
of the room. 

Peter waited some time, but she did not 
return; and then he walked down-town in such 
deep meditation that he cut four of his very best 
friends dead. 

He went straight to Mr. Van Anden’s office. 

‘‘Good-morning, Baldwin. How are you?” 
inquired that gentleman, genially. ‘Anything 
I can do for you or those awful French people 
who have got you and my wife in their toils? 
When she has that worried expression which you 
are wearing with such grace at present, 1 know 
it means De Cendron.”’ 

«It means De Cendron this time, sure enough,”’ 
said Peter, laughing. ‘1 think I have hit upon 


a career promising enough even for the fastidious + 


Victor: 


West, where the most immense fortunes are con- ; 


tinually being made, regardless of age or previous 
condition. We are worn-out and effete, here in 
the East—everything is reduced to a steady 
grind; but, on the vast prairie, it is doubtless 
different.”’ 

Mr. Van Anden laughed. 

“You want to get him out of the way, do 
you?” 

‘I do indeed,’”’ returned Peter, calmly. ‘He 
is, here, nothing but a nuisance to everybody, 


his mother and sister included, and a most idle 3 


and expensive nuisance beside. If we can get 


him out there, he won’t have money enough to 


come back, and he will have to work or starve; ‘ 


it may be that he will even learn something.” 
‘Don’t be too sanguine,’ said Mr. Van 
Anden. ‘The Bourbons never learn and never 
forget. The De Cendrons come of the ‘ancien 
régime.’ ”” 
One week later, Victor started on his mad 


I want to send him to the boundless : 


‘ to address her daughter. That Cécile cared for 
him, he knew; and he knew, too, that she knew 
$ he loved her, although he had not directly asked 
; her to be his wife. To his surprise and dismay, 
3 madame promptly and decidedly declined the 
}honor of an alliance for her daughter with 
Mr. Baldwin. 
‘‘ He must be aware,”’ she said, ‘‘ for she had 
} certainly mentioned it, that she had ambitions 
for Cécile as well as for Victor. Cécile had no 
dét, but she had much beauty, and her family 
was one of the oldest in France. She had every 
reason to expect a brilliant marriage for her, and, 
though no one could or did admire Mr. Baldwin 
more than she herself, still he admitted that he 
had no fortune and no expectations, and the law 
was a slow profession.” 

Peter argued ‘that, if the law was slow, it 
was sure, and that he could provide for his wife 
in a modest way, also that he could not but 
think that mademoiselle was not altogether indif- 
; ferent to lim.’ But, at this, madame went off 
‘into a fine fit of indignation, in which she had 
‘ never looked more beautiful : 

‘ «Love! A young girl! What could she know 
| of such things? Young French ladies of birth 
‘ did not know the meaning of the word!’ And 

madame broke up the interview in a flood of 


3 
$ 
$ 
; 
8 
g 
3 
: 


? tears over the insult. 

Poor Peter was very unhappy. He went 
everywhere in the hope of meeting Cécile, but 
Cécile and her mother were no longer the rage 
as they had been last year, and she was not to 
$ be met everywhere. If he did see her, madame 
was a combination of the lynx and the dragon, 
and he never had a chance to say a word apart. 
If he called, he saw madame—more charming, 
more friendly, and more beautiful than ever. 
; Cécile never appeared; there was always some 
3 excuse. 


His one consolation was in walking dejectédly 
up and down the street at night, watching the 


enreer—in a railway-office in Dakota, salary fifty } light gleaming like a star from her window, 
dollars per month—amidst’ the rejoicings, the: ignorant of the fact that Cécile’s little room 
hopes, and the tears of his mother and sister. } looked out over the back yard, and that his sen- 


There was now nothing to keep them in town, ' 
80 they departed for the Berkshires. ' 

And summer and autumn passed away, and | 
Peter Baldwin had spent all his vacation and | 
more of his working-time than he should have? 
done in the same locality. He saw Cécile : 
de Cendron constantly, and he could not know 
her well without learning to love her very 
dearly ; but she and her mother had come back 


timental gaze was fixed upon the glimmer from 
the kerosene lamp of a gray-haired music 
teacher, a lady whose years had long since 
ceased even to be uncertain. 

This state of affairs continued until late in the 
winter, when one day Peter was electrified ly 


\reeeiving a note from Madame de Cendien, 
‘ requesting to see him. 


With his heart beating wildly and his brain 
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filled with the most extravagant hopes, he fairly 
flew to madame’s ‘‘ appartement.” 


She welcomed him with her usual cordiality, ° 
and said she had news to tell, which * filled her : 
) it is quite customary in America.” 
“ Victor ° 
had returned and was now married to a lady of | 


at once with delight and with anxiety. It was 


about Victor.’ Peter's hopes fell. 
wealth and position in Westchester County !” 
Peter expressed his felicitations, which mad- 


was full of the wedding, from which she and 
Cécile had only that morning returned; and 
Peter eagerly inquired after the health of made- 
moiselle. 

‘* The courtship of her son,”’ madame said, “ had 
been most romantic and American. Victor had 
met the lady, who was a wizow of over forty, the 
previous year, in New York. She was so hand- 


} customs,” she added, with an airy grace which 


ame accepted in behalf of the bridegroom. She } left nothing to be desired. 
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“1 objected te the match,’ continued madame, 
The 
disadvantage being on the side of the lady 
appeared to me unnatural, but 1 understand that 


) 


>**on account of the disparity of years. 


‘Great heavens!’ thought Peter, ‘“ where 
did she get that notion?” 
‘¢ Now that we are Americans, we fellow their 


‘* But to return to 
; business: is there not some international law 
; governing such cases ?”’ 

; ‘Really, Madame de Cendron,’ 
3 “I do not know of any.” 
> 
5 
3 


said Peter, 


‘Will you not, monsieur, if the trouble is not 
3 too great, write to Washington and ascertain? 
hewn in the archives of the Department of 
; State—” 

‘‘Certainly,’’ Peter said, ‘‘he would write.” 


some that he had been unable to efface her image } 
from his memory, even in that frightful country > And then he tried to prolong his stay until Cécile 
of Dakota. He had written to her of this fact, ; returned; but madame, aware of the immense 
assuring her that his poverty and the rigors of } value of time of gentlemen in New York, could 


the climate were such that he could never— 
although he loved her to distraction and should 
probably never see her more—ask her to share 
his lot.” 

To this the widow had replied ‘that she 
would brave any discomforts and fly to her 
beloved Victor.’ This Victor had refused to 
permit. ‘ Ie would sacrifice every interest. 
would come to her.’”’ This had been done, and 
they were married. 


‘« Eet ees vair beeyuteeful,’’ said madame, in her i 
most broken English—she always spoke English 5 


when she wished to be impressive—“ to see zem. 
Victor adore Carrée; an’ Carrée, she adore Victor. 
She haf also a son, of the age exact of Victor. 
Sosh a companion for heem. FEet ees,’ declared 
madame, ‘‘ von beeyuteeful poetry.” 

Peter expressed his pleasure at this astonish- 
ing match, and then ventured to inquire if made- 
moiselle were at home. 

‘*No,” said madame, returning at once to the 
practical side of life and her native language. 
‘No, Cécile is out; but I should like to engage 
the attention of monsieur upon an affair of 
business.” 

Peter bowed his assent. 

‘Tt is in connection with the marriage of my 
son,’ said madame, with seriousness. ‘The 
marriage is in every way desirable except one: 
there are no settlements—no settlements, mon- 
sieur, whatever. Victor has abandoned—totally 
abandoned—his career, and without settlements ! 
What does monsieur think I should do about it?” 

Monsieur was obliged to confess that he did 
not think she could do anything about it. 


He} 


’ not be prevailed upon to detain him. 
3 Several days later, he returned with the infor- 


3 : : , ; 
mation that no international laws covering 


; Victor's case were discoverable in the archives 


5 


; of the State Department. 
g 
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Madame de Cendron looked deeply disappointed 
; for a few moments, then she brightened up again. 

She had fresh news to announce to monsieur. 
; The happiness of her children was dear to the 
heart of a mother, and she must announce to 
monsieur the betrothal of her daughter to Mr. 
Anderson R. Jones—she pronounced it * Jonez” 
—a gentleman of the largest possible fortune 
and the utmost generosity of mind. No: she 
would not receive the congratulations of monsicur 
—he had not offered any—she would eall Cécile, 
and he should make them to her. 

Madame was in high feather, and she did call 
Cécile, who came in very pale and trembling. 
She did not look up when Peter took her hand. 

‘Tam sure you know, Mademoiselle de Cen- 
dron,”’ he said, in a low tone, “how very deeply 
I wish for your happiness, how dear to me it is 
—much dearer than my own. I hope the gentle- 
man is in every way worthy of one so pure and 
good.” 

Cécile raised her eyes and gave a startled 
giance at her mother, then looked down again, 
trembling violently. 
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‘*I] hope,” Peter went on, growing bitter as 
he spoke, ‘that you and your mother may enjoy 
Mr. Jones’s large fortune as much as you think 
you will.” 

‘¢ You are cruel, monsieur,’ 
her eyes filling with tears. 


, 


whispered Cécile, 
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‘Forgive me, Cécile,’ he murmured; ‘1; too, in the most disreputable and dishonest 
hardly know what 1 am saying. 1 cannot bear—”’ } schemes.” 


But Madame de Cendron came up at this point 
and chattered on about her chagrin about Victor's 
settlements and the preparations for Cécile’s 


wedding and trousseau. 


‘“«Mr. Jonez will take her back to France and 


he will buy Cliateau de Cendron. My little 
Cécile, silly child, has always been homesick ; 


she cares ,not for America’ as do Victor and } 


myself. With her, it is always France, France!” 
And so on and on till Peter felt his brain whirl- 
ing and buzzing under the strain of madame’s 
conversation and the melancholy of Cécile’s dark 
eyes. 


He went home and passed a sleepless night. ; 
When morning came, he wrote to Cécile—told 3 
her that he loved her dearly and always should, 


and implored her not to sacrifice both their lives 


to gratify her mother’s ambition. He wondered : 
if she would ever receive his letter, and he ; 
hardly thought she would; but, to his surprise, ; 
he received an answer—a cold little note, in ‘ 


which Cécile told him that her mother’s wish 
was a law to her, and that he must try to forget 
her, as it was now her duty to forget him. The 
heavy paper was blistered with tears, and Peter 
wrote again and begged and implored her to 
run away with him; and this time his note was 
returned. 

Of course, Peter was very miserable; he felt 
tuat he must see Cécile again. But it was useless 
going to the house or writing to her—he was 
refused admittance, and his letters were returned 
by her mother with the seals unbroken. 

One night, he encountered Mrs, Van Anden 
at the theatre. She had a box, and she made 
room for him beside her. 

‘‘Have you heard,” she asked, in an under- 
tone, ‘‘of Cécile de Cendron’s engagement?” 

“Yes, I have heard of it,” he answered, 
angrily. ‘It is infamous. She cares nothing 
for that Jones, whoever he is; it is forced upon 
her by her mother.” 

‘1s it possible,” said Mrs. Van Anden, “that 
you don’t know who the man is?” 

“Never heard of him in my life till I heard 
of the engagement,”’ Peter declared. 

“Mr. Anderson Jones,’’ said Mrs. Van 
Anden, slowly, “is such a dissipated little 
wretch, that he does not visit at a single house 
in New York. No decent woman will speak to 
him.”’ 

“Does Madame de Cendron know this?” 

‘“‘She does; for I told her. She has but one 
idea in the world, and that is what she calls 


The curtain rose, and Peter went back to his 
seat, where he sat pulling his mustache fiercely 
and never looking at the stage. When it fell 
again, he returned to Mrs. Van Anden. 

‘*Will you help me?’ he said. 

‘Indeed I will,” she cried, heartily. «Tell 
me what to do.’’ And, under cover of the music, 
they laid their plans. 

This was Monday night. Wednesday morning 
rose fair and calm, with all the alluring bright- 
ness of a February thaw; but Cécile de Cendron 
only looked out at the winter sunshine with a 
heavy sigh. 

“He is little and ugly, and I hate him,” she 
3 cried, passionately, to herself. ‘He makes me , 
; afraid. Oh, why do women have to marry? 
; if only 1 could live at home with maman 
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always. I should be less wretched then, even 
if 1 never were to see him again; but I love 
him—oh, I love him! No one can help my 
doing that.’ And Cécile clenched her little 
‘ hands tigutly, then she burst out crying. ‘Oh, 
what a wicked unmaidenly girl I am, to think 
of such things—maman would say so, if she 
knew. But 1 am so wretched!” 

Maman, meanwhile, was dressing to go and 
lunch with Mrs. Van Anden; and, presently, 
she came sailing through the room, kissed Cécile 
on both cheeks, affecting not to notice her wet 
eyes, and, bidding her think how she would have 
Chateau de Cendron refurnished, swept away. 

Cécile got a book and tried to read. When 
the door opened, she looked quietly up and saw, 
not Mary Ann, the Irish maid, as she expected, 
but Peter Baldwin! 

Whatever speech Peter had prepared, he for- 
got. His words were wildly incoherent; but 
they must have been to the point, for he had 
Cécile in his arms and was kissing her madly. 
’ A quarter of an hour later, he was ringing the 
bell violently, and, when the Hibernian Mary 
} Ann appeared, he ordered mademoiselle’s coat 

and hat with an air of proprietorship which, 

} taken in connection with certain crisp green- 
> backs in Mary Ann's pocket, she could not but 
respect. 

On the threshold of the door, Cécile hung back. 

‘«Peter, dearest,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t you think 
we ought to try maman once, only once, more? 
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‘“‘No,” said Peter, firmly, ‘‘it would be of no 
use. Your mother would not give in, and she 


I do not see how I can go—it is too dreadful !’’ 


j might take you away and marry you to that. 


‘horrid little baboon before I knew anything 


‘a career.’ The creature has made his money, } about it.” 
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To which Cécile, with the consistency of woman, 
replied; ‘* Don’t you think you ought to give me 
up?” 

“ T only know I never will,” said Peter, smil- 
ing, ‘‘unless,” he added, gravely, ‘ you tell me 
that you do not love me.” 

‘You know that I do,’ 
holding his hand very tight. 

When Madame de Cendron came home after a 
drive in the park, ini Mrs. Van Anden’s carriage, 
she found a note on her pincushion. 

“‘Dear maman,”’ it read: ‘This is to tell you 
that 1 have gone to Philadelphia, to be married 
to Mr. Baldwin. I hope you will not be very 
angry, for I love him very dearly, and | have no 
shame in saying so, because he loves me quite as 
much, and I am very, very happy to be his wife. 
Dearest maman, I love you more than ever, 
now that I am leaving you. Will you—can you 
—ever forgive me? C£ciLE.” 


’ 


said Cécile, simply, 


Peter had added a postscript: ‘Do not be } 
alarmed, dear madame, for your daughter,’’ he ‘ 


wrote. ‘Mrs. Van Anden goes with us, to care 


for her until I have the right to do so myself. } 


Believe me, Cécile’s comfort and happiness shall 
be the occupation of my life, and, if 1 can only 
provide for her a more humble career than you 
had selected, I cannot but think it a mere honor- 
Yours very faithfully, 

Perar Scuvyrer BALpwin.” 

Mrs. Van Anden returned that evening, and 
received the mingled tears and reproaches of the 


able one. 
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; outraged parent, and she took advantage of the 
; occasion, as she ever afterward remembered with 
} pride, to express some sound American doctrine 
: on the subject of marriages of convenience, with 
$ such effect that, when Peter and Cécile returned 
after their honeymoon, madame received “her 
children ’’ with open arms. 

It was prophesied by the knowing, that she 
would herself wed the discarded Jones; but in 
this they were wrong. After all, ker desire had 
been to find careers for her children, not for 
herself. 

The Baldwins have a many-gabled and much- 
painted vine-covered cottage in New Jersey, but 
madame prefers to spend most of her time with 
her son in Westchester. ‘Carrée’’ is at times 
a little difficult and does not always understand 
her Victor, and it is a comfort to him to have his 
native language and his mother with him. The 
latter has become much interested in clairvoy- 
ance and the “ spirit cure,’ and is now engaged 
in restoring to health, entirely by her own exer- 
‘ tions, an old friend, a Florentine marchesa, far 
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gone in consumption. She says the marchesa 
‘ must be much surprised at her improvement! 
Her visits to her daughter are always pleas- 
ant to everyone, and when her 
spirits are unusually high, madame employs her- 
‘ self in planning “careers” for the two grand- 
> children whom Providence has bestowed on 
>her; and, when she does this, Peter and Cécile 
} look into each other's eyes and smile. 


sometimes, 


’ 
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°Tis summer, far and near— 
A perfume sweet is shed 

From flowers that bloom in meadows 
*Neath sunset skies of red. 

They walk the fragrant meadows, 
Crushing the flowerets sweet ; 

He tells his hopeless passion, 
Low at his lady’s feet. 


She hears, with gentle scorning, 
The story that he tells; 

While, far off, o'er the meadow, 
Float the soft evening bells; 

And she, with drooping eyelids, 
Lists to the cadence sweet, 

Thus gently coldly spurning 
The lover at her feet. 


°Tis summer and ’tis sunset— 
The flowers are very sweet ; 

Again she stands all silent, 
Her lover at her fect. 


He tells no tender story, 
She waits and listens long— 
The silence sweet is broken 
By wild-birds’ evening song. 


**Dear love,” she whispers, softly— 

The lady, cold and sweet— 

But hears no answering whisper 
From the lover at her feet. 

The love she treated lightly 
’Tis now her lot to crave— 

Alas! that love is buried 
With him in this low grave. 


Together in the silence, 
And yet how far apart— 
One sleeping, calmly quiet, 
And one with breaking heart ; 
The birds sing through the shadows, 
The flowers are passing sweet, 
And yet she weeps in sadness, 
Her lover at her feet. 
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maiden. 





performing a very homely bit of housework 
namely, scrubbing the kitchen floor. But eve 





of her yellow hair. 

I was on duty then in B , and was just 
returning to my regiment from a short and 
enjoyable visit to my fiancée, my darling Lorena. 
Although the breeze sweeping through the forest- 
trees was refreshing, and the evening balmy and 
clear, I was very tired, and sighed for rest. I 
had ridden a long distance, and, seeing the door 















of this neat cottage standing invitingly open, 
1 had ventured to alight from my horse and 
request the hospitality of its inmates, and I 
thought a glass of milk would not come amiss 
from the hands of the little maiden I could see 
just within the doorway employed in the above- 
mentioned manner. 





Hearing my footsteps upon 
the garden-path, the little housewife sprang to 
her feet, wiping her hands on the large check- 
ered apron which she wore, and, courtesying at 
the same time, in a sweet voice she said: 

‘“‘ Good-evening, sir.” 

“Can you speak English, little girl?” I 
asked. I understood her very well, but I was 
afraid that my knowledge of the German lan- 
guage was not sufficient to enable me to carry 











ing in her accustomed manner, then correcting 
herself and adding brokenly : 





“1 speak yust a 






little. My grandfather speak more as I—he in 
the garden works. I wiil call him when you 
like.” 





iler pretty broken speech was charming to me, 
and her face was so bright and pleasant. 






” 


tired and wish to rest here a little while.” And, 
suiting my action to my words, I seated myself 






very seat where the old grandfather rested and 
smoked his pipe after the labor of the day, and 














In a pretty valley almost shut in by green 
hills, in a charming little hamlet in Germany, 
lived Gretchen, a golden-haired blue-eyed 


The first time I saw her, she was engaged in 
n 
then I could see how pretty she really was, and 


I marked how broad and white was the pretty 
forehead, over which crinkled the silken threads 
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was just completing her work ; ‘“‘Some day, some 
> lucky swain will sit here with this pretty maiden 


— well,’ I soliloquized, “is it not a pity 
bees this gentle graceful child cannot have a 


een 
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on a conversation with any degree of comfort. ‘ 
“A little,” she answered, unconsciously reply- § 


chance to see the world and enjoy some of the 
privileges of education, which 
favored mortals do not appreciate.”’ 

Her work finished, she came to me, and, with 
a quaint little bow, she said: 

‘© T come again, sir.”’ 

As soon as she had disappeared and the click 
of her wooden shoes no longer reached me, I 
drew from my pocket a cigar, and, lighting it, 
I gave myself up to enjoying it and my thoughts 
at my leisure. 

I was the only son of a widowed mother, who” 
was living in England ona small estate left by 
my father. She was well cared for, I knew; but 
I also knew that her kind motherly heart could 
never be at rest while I was a wanderer. 

1 had met Miss Lorena Hallem in England, 
two years before. 


many more 


At present she was spending 
the summer in a picturesque old castle on the 
Rhine. I loved Lorena devotedly; but, for all 
that, I had many lonely hours and sad thoughts 
which even her charming society could not 
banish. 1 was ambitious and longed for some 
opportunity to achieve a foothold in the world 
far above the one | then held. My mother often 
chided me and bade me be content in the posi- 
tion in which it seemed God's will to place me. 
In another year I could return to England and 
settle down, wuile my darling Lorena, as my 
wife, would grace my home with her beauty and 
stately presence. 

It was a pleasant picture I had conjured up 
hefore my mental vision as I sat there and list- 
ened to the breeze rustling softly through the 


> linden leaves and vines overhead, and watched 
, 


‘through half-closed dreamy eyes, the sunshine 


drifting through them and flecking the nodding 
lilies and fragrant pinks in the dooryard. I was 


> suddenly aroused from my reverie by a sweet 


“Oh, no, do not trouble him,” I replied. «Tam , 


5 


upon a rustic bench in the porch, no doubt the ° 





voice beside me saying: 

‘* My grandfather is here, sir. Will you please 
come in?” 

The girl had changed the dress she had worn 
while working, to one of some soft light mate- 
rial, which was very becoming to the childish 


1 thougit, as I turned to look at the girl, who? face and figure. The wooden shoes were no 
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longer visible ; but, in their stead, leathern slip- 
pers, which looked neat and trim, with the tiny 
velvet rosettes—Gretchen’s only ornament, save 
perhaps the bit of pale-blue ribbon tying the 
long braids of her yellow hair. In the centre of 
the room stood a table, covered with a white 
cloth, upon which was spread their evening meal. 
The old grandfather was already seated, and, 
with a friendly nod of welcome, he waited for 
me to take the chair which the old frau, whom 
I had not seen before, had just placed for me. 
quickly arose, and, throwing away the end of my 
cigar, I went to the table and took the seat 
offered me beside the young girl. I bowed my 
head and listened while the good old man asked 
the simple German blessing. It was a very 
humble meal: brown bread, creamy milk, and, at 
each plate, looking like field-daisies, were litfle 
prints of butter on white dishes; but I*was 
hungry and it suited me—it was in accordance 
with all my ideas of rustic simplicity, and withal 
so neat and inviting. I ate my bread and but- 
ter and my milk with a keen relish. How often, 
since, have I contrasted that humble meal, as my 
thoughts went back to that pleasant summer, 
with others, surrounded by a fashionable party 
and all the luxuries of a well-spread table. 


The old man was rather reticent regarding him- } 


self; but he informed me that he had once been 


quite well off, but had lost the most of his savings } 
His wife and | 


through his own mismanagement. 
children were dead, and he lived here alone with 


his grandchild and the old housekeeper Barbara. ° 
I offered a small payment, but both refused— ; 
and seemed hurt, I thought: for the Germans } 


I thanked 
them, and, bidding them good-night, I took my 


are a generous hospitable people. 


LEAVES. 
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$ “Greta,” I asked her, one day, ‘what will you 
$do, by and by? Your grandfather is very old 
Sand may not live much ionger.” 

With a look of pain and surprise in her blue 
eyes, she said: 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Dane, do not speak of it; I cannot 
bear to think of what my life would be without 
the love and care of my dear grandfather.” 

« But,” said I, ‘‘my dear child, you must 
have some plan for your future. Has not your 
: grandfather made some provision for you, in 
case of his death? My dear Greta, 1 do not 
} wish to frighten you—do not be alarmed. I do 
not think there is any immediate necessity for 
that, nor do I ask your confidence; but, at his 
age, life is very uncertain, and he does not seem 
well lately. But remember, dear child, that, if 
you need a friend’s advice or assistance, you 
must let me know.” 

Before she could make any reply, her grand- 
father entered the room. 
rally bright and his cheeks were flushed. Greta 
mistook the feverish color for one of health; she 
thought this proof evident that he was better, 


Aree 


His eyes were unnatu- 


¢and she looked at me with an assuring smile. 
3} I did not think so; but I refrained from grieving 
; her—trouble will come soon enough. 


PII 


There 
was in my heart a great pity for her, and I was 
’ determined to give her a brother's care, should 
‘ she stand in need of it. 

; About a week afterward, one afternoon, I was 
$ riding through the busy streets of B , when 
I was compelled to rein-in my horse, to make 
: way for the humble funeral cortége that was 
passing. ‘‘Some poor traveler going to his last 
; home,” I thought. . While I was scanning the 
; faces of the mourners, I was shocked to see the 


leave; and, as I rode away, I turned again and } little slender figure and pale sad face of Greta. 
again to look at the pretty Gretchen standing Her trouble had fallen sooner than I had 
in the vine-covered porch, like a picture in a3 expected. I was struck with remorse to think 
frame of leaves. " ’ that 1 had not divined such a calamity sooner and 
I was strangely interested in this fair child, provided for this dear child. I tried to think what 
and many a sunny afternoon, that summer, found ; I could do to relieve this stricken little heart. 
me at the vine-clad cottage. I gave her her first ; For the first time, the thought that Lorena might 
lessons in English, and I was delighted when she 3 help her suggested itself to my mind. I started 
could read the ‘“* May-Queen”’ acceptably, and 3 immediately to the hotel where she was stopping 
I, in turn, improved my knowledge of German; } with her friends. Arriving there, I gave my 
for I found it impossible to converse with her } horse into the care of a servant and was admitted 
grandfather in English, Greta’s modest assertion } at once. 
notwithstanding. I often caught myself wonder-} I thought I had never seen Lorena look as 
ing what would my proud Lorena think of my beautiful as she did then. She was dressed in 
humble friends living among the flowers. I had $a rich dinner-robe of heavy violet silk : its trail- 
once told Gretchen how beautiful Lorena was, } ing length and costly trimming of rare old lace 
and that. some day, she would be my bride; and; well became her stately figure and _ glorious 
I assured her that Lorena would also be her} beauty. With those little hands in mine and 
friend. meeting the tender look in those deep gray eyes, 


I knew Greta had no friends, no one ? 
but the old grandfather. I almost forgot my errand; but a sudden remem- 
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But she was better now. 
In a little vase, on a stand near Greta’s couch, 
were flowers mingled with linden leaves. 1 could 


brance of the lonely dark-robed figure I had 
just seen rose before me, and I told Lorena all 
about the friendless girl. 


leaves reminded me of Lorena. Greta was 
watching them too, and in her weak voice she 
said: 

‘Dear linden leaves, did you send Lorena to 
me?’ And then she stopped and turned upon me 
her blue eyes, in which there was such a shy, 
pretty, pleased expression. 


in the case as only a woman could? But the lov- 
ing light slowly faded from the beautiful eyes, 
and the proud face grew pale as it took ona 
haughty look and she coldly drew herself from 
my embrace, and I was surprised and pained to 
hear her give an absolute refusal to my request. 
In vain I urged, pleaded, begged her for my 
sake to put away this unreasonable pride, at ‘‘ Dear child,” I thought, ‘‘ she does not know.” 
least to go with me once and see if the girl had ; But she remembered I had once told her that 
anyone to care for her. At last, wearied and } Lorena liked linden leaves, and she had plucked 
out of all patience with her, and hurt and angry ; some from the old tree whose branches reached 
at the haughty manner in which she had received ; the window, and, giving them to me, said: “ Give 
all my arguments, and the extreme indifference } these to Lorena, from Greta.’’ 1 gave them to 
she manifested regarding my feelings on the sub-{ her, but 1 did not deliver the loving message 
ject, I left her with a cold good-bye. with them. 

I was disappointed—cut to the heart. Was On my next visit, I found Greta sitting upin a 
this my gentle loving Lorena? Proud, I had ; large comfortable chair, dressed in a pretty 
always thought her ; but unfeeling, uncharitable, } invalid’s-wrapper of soft blue; her hair had been 
never. cut off, and now lay close to the childish face in 

Quickly hailing a passing carriage, I gave ; soft fluffy rings of gold. 
the driver directions, and, bidding him hasten, I glanced in surprise at the change in all her 
I was rapidly driven to the little cottage. Great; surroundings. i had not noticed before, but I 
had already returned from her sad journey and } now remembered seeing at different times addi- 
came to meet me; her pale face still quivered 3 tions of comfortable furniture to the little rooms, 
with grief, and her hands were hot and trem-; that I had not seen before. And surely, I 
bling. I feared she was going to be ill. Iasked ; thought, Barbara, who is good enough in her way, 
her why she did not write to me or send for me. : cannot have wrought all these improvements, for 
The tears were stealing down her pale cheeks as ; a refinement was exhibited in their selection and 
she replied : $ peculiar arrangement not possessed by the old 

“I forgot your address, Mr. Dane. He died so 3 frau, and which only a cultivated taste would 
suddenly—sitting in hischair. And I—I cannot 3 choose. 
think—my head—’”’ And the little face became ‘Greta, who has been taking care of you?”’ I 
suddenly like death, and the little form sank { asked. She glanced up into my face with such a 
insensible in my arms. Barbara hurried to my happy questioning look that perplexed me. 
s 
5 


Would my darling help her, take an interest not bear to look on them, for the shining green 
| 
3 
5 
: 
3 
3 
3 
§ 


anxious call, and, leaving her in her care, I} ‘Don’t you know, really, truly, Mr. Dane?” 
returned to B in quest of a physician. And then, seeing that I was perfectly bewildered 
Poor Greta! A long tiresome illness ensued. § by her manner, she added: ‘I thought you knew. 
The next day, I again sought Lorena. But I‘ I thought you sent her to me; but you did not 
was informed that she and her friends had left, ; speak of it, and so I waited until you should 
the evening previous. There was no letter for ; meet her here, and yet I have noticed she seems 
me. Ah, the weary days that followed. I {to want to avoid you. She has taken care of me 
thought of Lorena constantly—her proud face all through my illness. When I was almost 
was ever before me. I did not want to think of ; crazy and talked so wildly, Barbara told me, she 
the future; for what would my life be without ; would take mein her arms and gently soothe me 
Lorena’s love to brighten it? $ with her sweet voice. It was she who brought me 
Business prevented me from going to see little } this comfortable chair, this pretty wrapper; with 
Greta as often as I wished, and I had to be con-? her own hands she prepares the tempting little 
tent with the news my messenger brought me } dainties I find so nourishing. I love her—I love 
every day from old Barbara. One day, I took 3 her!” 
her some roses. Greta loved flowers, and, as she ‘My dear Greta,’’ I said, smiling at her earn- 
laid them upon her pillow near her pale face, to ; estness, ‘‘I must see this lady and thank her for 
inhale their perfume, I was pained to see how $ her kindness to my little girl.” 1 had no doubt 
thin and wan she had grown. but that she was one of those good women who 
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delight in doing charitable deeds. As I sat there 
listening to Greta’s pretty talk, a light step was 
heard in the outer room, the door was gently 
opened, and, looking up, 1 found myself face-to- 
face with Lorena. Could I believe my senses? 
The stately proud Lorena in that dress of quiet 
silver-gray ? She stood gazing at me in a startled } 
way, the look of surprise succeeded by one of § 
recognition. The large hat she wore did not 
conceal the sudden whiteness which crept over ; 
her beautiful face to the very lips, and the slender } 
hands, which were full of fragrant white blossoms, 
trembled uutii the leaves fell like snowflakes : 
at her feet. 3 

I rose to meet her, and, in a voice which 1} 
scarcely recognized as my own, exclaimed: } 
“Lorena!” } 
“Archer Dane,’’ she said, coldly, while her | 

; 
: 
§ 











2 
§ 
§ 
§ 
¢ 
§ 
> 
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voice trembled, ‘‘I hope you will believe that I 
did not plan this meeting. I will acknowledge 
that I was—that I am—sorry, ashamed, of the 
false pride that kept me from assisting a little 
one like this. I hope that He who knows my } 
heart will forgive me, and guide me in my 3 
endeavors to help others in future.” 

And, bowing her head to hide the tears which 
were chasing each other down her cheeks, she } 
hastily left the room. 

‘Lorena! Lorena! hear me!” I called; but 
she had disappeared. I went out on the porch, 
but the vines and foliage hid her from my view. 


“Mr. Dane! Mr. Dane!” sobbed Greta, 
““what is it? Oh, tell me—am I to blame for 
this ?”’ 


‘‘No, no, Greta; do not distress yourself; it is 
only a slight misunderstanding that time will set 
right.”” But I spoke more hopefully than I felt. 

“Tell me, Greta, where do you think I may 
find her?” 


$ 
; 
$ 
; 
; 
; 
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“J cannot tell you, Mr. Dane,” sighed the 
girl; ‘but seek for.her—do, Mr. Dane. I can- 
not rest. while she is sorrowing.”’ 

Hastily arranging her pillows, and calling the 
nurse to attend to her, | followed in the direction 
which Lorena had gone. 

1 found her at last. She was standing, with 
clasped hands, looking out upor. the little moun- 
tain lake, the red sunset shining on her brown 
hair and on the soft folds of er gray dress. Her 
hat was lying on the bank at her feet. Walk- 


3ing swiftly to her side, 1 put my arms around 


her. 

«Lorena, my darling, forgive me!” 

‘Forgive you, Archie? For what? ItisI who 
must ask that question, Archie. 1 regretted my 
harsh words the very moment after you had left 
me. What did you think? Can you ever for- 
give me?” 

For answer, I stooped and kissed the sweet 
lips so near my own, for I had drawn her closer, 
My ‘Lorena once more, whose true womanly 
nature pride had for a while disguised, but could 
not smother. 

We stood there, she and I, while the red sun 
sank behind the distant hills, c@owning their 
radiant summits with its glittering lights, linger- 
ing on the fields of waving grain and the nestling 
farm-houses, and lay like a shining pathway in 
the middle of tie lake, for the hills cast long 
shadows on either side. And then we returned 
to Greta. 

Ah, that was many years ago. We, Lorena 
and I, live in England; and Greta—little Greta 
no longer—is now a happy wife and mother, and 
still lives amid the flowers and waving vines. 
We are always glad to hear from her, and in her 
letters to us she often encloses a cluster of LINDEN 
LEAVES. 





MINISTERING SPIRITS. 





BY B. 


STARR MORRISS,. 





THEY come when our hearts are weary, 
When our souls are dull with care— 
Sweet as the roses’ perfume, 
Soft as the summer air. 


They hover over our pillow, 
They soothe our hearts to rest— 
Down from the realms of glory, 
Straight from the Father’s breast. 


The parents so loved that have left us, 
He sendeth in visions by night, 

To strengthen our souls with their wisdom, 
To help us to choose the right. 


He sendeth the children He’s taken 
On missions of love to us here, 





His angels to do His pleasure 
When our hearts are filled with fear. ' 


Sent to us, heirs of salvation, 
By the loving Father’s care, 

Ministering spirits to guide us 
Where the living waters are. 


On the brink of death’s dark river, 
They will strengthen our eyes to see 

That heavenly New Jerusalem, 
Where all the righteous be: 


They will carry us over the river 
To the city that hath no night, 

Where the throne of God and the Lamb is, 
And God Himself is the Light. 





THE SISTER QUEENS 


THE WANING MOON. 


Suz knows what it means when she hears one say: 
“*Two moons in the sky, you see, to-night ; 
The new orb has paled her sister-queen’s ray— 

If men had pity, how sad the sight!” 


Then she looks across through a blinding pain 
At the girl with the violet eyes ; 

Her dear-bought empire beginning to wane, 
She watches the maiden planet rise, 


He is famous now—a king in the land— 
The poet who bends at the young girl’s side, 
Unknown when he sued for her own fair hand, 
And she yielded love to her worldly pride. 


Has the guerdon she won been worth the cost? 
She asks herself, with a dreary sigh. 

And the pallid phantoms of dreams long lost + 
Stare coldly at her in mute reply. 


But there may be those who recall the past, 
And envy would find her grief a boon ; 

Afraid lest her greetings be uttered last, 
She joins the train of the rising moon, 


THE RISING MOON. 


Beautiful still, yet she makes my heart ache— 
The price was too dear, poor society queen— 


-A soul parched by thirst that no pleasure can slake, 


Eyes longing and sick for what might have been, 


Little she dreams I have fathomed the truth— 
For station and rank she bartered her heart ; 
He says the first dream of any man’s youth 
Is light as the mist, as swift to depart. 


Since time has no power truth’s lustre to dim, 
Our sunshine and peace ¢an never wax less— 
The future’s horizon would glow to the rim 
If holding alone the present’s excess, 


And she forced to watch—her lord at her side, 
Halting and withered, jealous and grim. 

Her eyes say so plain: ‘* Would God I had died!” 
As she looks at us two, then back at him. 


One hour of peace were worth treasures untold— 
Coronet, state, all her riches can boast : 

For a drearier burden no life could hold 
Than a murdered love and its sleepless ghost. 





ESCULAPIUS IN ACADIA. 
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BY MISS ALICE*BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CREOLE BLOSSOMS, ETC. 


CHAPTER I. } The full skirt falling against the bare ankles, anu 
A PRAIRIE HOME. the white apron tied under the loose josey, spoke 
== VER the prairie ; of peasant life; a bandana kerchief wound over 
stretched long ; the gray head in tall turban suggested the Creole. 
rays from the 3 Years before, her ancestors, having been exiled 
red of a setting} from Acadia, had found themselves, by the will 
sun. They rest- of others, strangers in a strange land—a land of 
ed like the soft; semi-tropical growth and clime. Many years 
fingers of some ; they had wandered with their flocks on the 
great heavenly ; prairies, not unlike Arabs over deserts, living 

hand, lingering ; here a few years and there a few years. 
most brightly,; She—Madame Lucien—was but a child when 
as it seemed in: her “‘maman’’ and “papa’’—as she yet called 
benediction, on : them—set up the little cypress home on the bank 
the little gray ; of the bayou, and from its threshold her feet bad 
’ strayed not more than twenty miles in all the 

years of her long life. 

; Twenty miles to the little town- below, where 
‘she had taken the three sacraments of her 
laying their now leafless branches almost caress- ; church—the christening cross, the communion 
ingly against the cypress roof. Beyond, there ‘ wafer, the marriage vow. Perhaps it was of 
was a garden, where, beside a few rose-bushes, ; these, and of = % passing, ah Madame 
a few old-fashioned flowers, and beds of vege- $ Lucien thought as she paced back and forth in 
tables, grew fig-trees and pomegranates. > sunset-light, crooning to the little one in her 
All around stretched cotton-fields, as yet quite ; arms—the little sick one of almost three yeazs. 
bare, for the season was winter—the month’ ‘So, so—art better now?” she asked in Aca- 
January. Beyond the cotton-fields, extended a dian French, and pausing to lay the small dark 
prairie with its wealth of herbage; beyond the ; head yet more restfully on her shoulder. “It 
prairie a marsh, peacefully melting away till ; grows late, and all the chickens are seeking their 
lost in the dimness of a misty horizon. On the } beds, and the birds also; and the air: it blows 
prairie were grazing herds of cattle and flocks of ; somewhat fresh—somewhat fresh for thee, my 
little one. Ah, thou seest something? It is 


sheep. 

Not far from Leo Leblanc’s home writhed a; but a boat. Well, we can wait, and, when it 
bayou. Catching the red sunlight and the green ; passes, thou and I must off. It is time for the 
and brown of reflected grasses, it bore strange { tisane.”’ ' 
likeness to a gleaming serpent winding its way §  And:so talking, Madame Lucien marched back 
seaward. Faint breezes, stirring the bronzed 3 and forth till the boat came close. Then, indeed, 
surface into little waves, they moved like glisten- ; her keen gray eyes scanned the pretty craft. 
ing scales. Originally white, gayly lined about the margin 

There was a woman pacing back and forth ; with yellow, red, and black—time, wind, and sun 
along the bank of the bayou. Alno-t ci~ht years} had changed the white to a pale gray; but the 
ago, she had numbered three-core-and-ten, yet } colored waters of the bayou foamed slightly as 











home of Leo Leblanc. 

Some sixty years it had stood, this little gray 
house, quite alone on the broad prairie. A few ° 
China-trees sheltered it. They clustered around, 


was the body erect, the arms holding a sick 
grandchild strong in their knotted sinews, and 
the small bare feet, though wrinkled, pressed 
among the grasses a step both light and firm. 

Rather o remarkable figure was Madame 
Lucien Leblanc, mother of Leo Leblanc. Straight 
you could see, notwithstanding the loose hanging 
of her cotton josey and the burden in her arms. 
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the boat came onward, sunlight touched the sail 
with a golden painting, and it was, all in all, a 
pretty sight. 

Standing against the sail of the boat—framed, 
as it were, in the sheen—Madame Lacien marked 
a man—tall, bearded, and bronzed. Apparently. 
forgetting his boat, forgetting the twists of the 
bayou and the mud flats on either side, with face 
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of some wild ducks. 

The shock of his boat striking aground 
recalled thoughts and eyes to earth. He hastily 
reefed the sail, and pushed with a strong oar; 
but the prow had run far into a soft mud fiat, 
and the boat lay helpless. Uttering an exclama- 
tion of impatience, and lifting his eyes, the 
bearded stranger beheld Madame Lucien, the 
child Angel in her arms—beheld, also, the little 
gray ‘house among China-trees, the cotton- 
fields, prairie, and grazing flocks—beyond these, 
the marsh soft in sunset-light. His eyes lingered 
an instant on the horizon, where, mid golden 
glory, earth seemed lost in heaven--an instant 
only, then, coming back, examined the mud flat 
and thé bank whereon Madame Lucien tramped. 

Again the oar was handled. As the boat did 
net move, it was cast aside. 

And now Madame Lucien paused, for the 
stranger had pushed forth a beard from the deck 
of the craft, so that it reached the grassed bank. 
A moment later, he was standing before her, hat 
in hand, and asking that aid which the shrewd 
old woman had known ‘would be needed. 

*‘ You no spick Frainche, eh? Me, I no spick 
Mairicaine.”’ 

The stranger shook his head impatiently, 
frowned, pointed to the house, then to his boat. 

Madame Lucien wasted no more words. She 
turned her turbaned head and gave a strong 
melodious call, which, passing over the house, 
lost itself on the prairie beyond. Then she 
nodded her head, and then she seated herself on 
a log left once by high floods, settling the sick 
child in her lap, while casting a glance west- 
ward, as if marking the sun’s height. 

The ‘stranger, having put on his hat, strode 
further among the grasses and gazed moodily on 
his boat. All the pretty croonings twixt grand- 
mother and grandchild he apparently did not 
heed, though the breeze wafted them about his 
ears; mingling them with the sounds of swaying 
grasses and the low of distant cattle. After 
awhile, hearing the fall of horse’s hoofs, he did 
turn and look forward, 

Monsieur Leblanc, Madame Lucien’s son, was 
approaching, his little pony scaree touching the 
earth. Quite an old man—yet none among the 
Acadian youth sat ‘better in saddle, and none 
threw the lasso with more’ dexterous hand. 
Bayouward, through tall ‘grasses, the pony 
sprang, suddenly pausing near the stranger, and 
quite as suddenly the rider threw himself from 
the saddle, standing in all the dignity of his six 
feet. 


He was a striking figure—well-formed—not 
Vou. XCIV.—13. 


ne 


uplifted he rested motionless, following the flight ; massive, but lithe—clad in coat and trousers of 


blue homespun weaving; the small feet bare; 
; the head covered with palmetto hat of his moth- 
er’s own plaiting. Leo Leblanc—the white lion 
—a fitting name—leonine in feature, blonde in 
coloring, head crowned with long silver locks, 
beard silver, eyes blue; but, looking into those 
eye® marking the strong spirit beneath, one pre- 
ferred his friendship rather than his enmity. 

On the one side there was.a ‘‘ B’jour,’’ on the 
other a ‘‘ Good-day.’’ Then came the inevitable 
‘You spick Frainche, m’sieu ?’’ that tantalizing 
question, which had met and followed this Dr. 
Thorpe Grafberg ‘ever since entering the land of 
the Acadians, so that he had felt temyted to hurl 
maledictions on ‘the ‘Greek and Latin of: his 
thoroughly classical education. 

“No, I do not speak French,’ he answered, 
with clear incisive'tone. ‘I was sailing along 
your bayou, monsieur, and my boat ran 
aground.” : 

‘‘Ah, ah,” ejaculated the Acadian, coming 
forward and looking upon the grounded craft. 
“« Yasse, yasse,’’ alternately nodding and shak-- 
ing his head. ‘* Baide joab. She no go waighe - 
zoon, non. You betteh wet, I tink, yasse.”’ 

“«T want to settle my tent for the night, there - 
below, monsieur—excuse me—what is your - 
name ?”’ 

‘-Leo Leblanc,” answered the Acadian,, as if 
responding to roll-call. 

“Thank you, Monsieur Leblanc. 
stranger and a traveler in these parts.” 
: “Ah; strenger, an,’ glancing toward his home, 
then toward the old woman who had been silently 
listening, ‘‘an you wan slip dere een my ’ouse, 
m’sieu ?”’ 

‘*No, thanks for your kindness,” replied ‘the 
American, hastily. ‘I have slept under a tent; 
; the past weeks; I rather like it.” 
$ | You laike eet, yasse? Bien, you tek café 
weed me—café an rees? You laike café, m’sieu?” 

“If you could just give a hand and help get 
that boat off,” suggested the traveler, looking 
doubtfully on the oozy fiat. 

“Faint no goot; weaint goteet. Dat mud de 
deb,’’ replied Leblanc. ‘‘ Mais, you wan thry? 
Bien !”’ 

He tossed the rein over the big saddle, left his 
pony standing, and, jumping into the boat, seized 
an oar. The stranger, following, seized another 
Both men pushed with all their strength. 

The grandmother, interested in whatever broke 
the quiet tenor of prairie-life, drew near. The 
child watched with her big eyes. 

‘’Paintino yusse. Wat I tell you, eh ?’’ asked 
Leblanc, at last throwing down. the oar and 
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pushing back his hat. ‘You betteh wet. My § La vieille (the wife), ah, she daide—l b’liv tree, 
gargen, Alcée, he com, hov de taide. I b’liv de; foure yaire. “Tis maighe maman wat you zee— 
taide yasse me. You betteh wet.’ 3 Aurore, Aleée, an’ sa vieille (his wife), de bebée, 








“‘There doesn’t seem to be anything else to} an’ me. Dass halle. Boutard—M’sieu Boutard—. 


do,” assented the other. ; he leeve ten meel la bas. He got beeg faimilie; 

“ An’ you staighe, an’ you tek café weed hus, } dixhuit, haight teen. Me—I got jis tree—jis 
eh?’ asked Leblanc, the invitation prompted by 3 Aleée, Aurore, an’ Marie; an’ Marie, she daide, 
true Acadian hospitality. ‘‘ Waile, dass zo.’’* an’ now I got her leel bebée, yasse.”’ 

Matters having been thus arranged, he said; ‘What have you done forthe child? What 
some words in the: soft slippery dialect of his } does the doctor say ?” 
people, stretched his arms up toward Madame; ‘‘Dedoc? I ain’t got no doc. Wat I wan 
Lucien, and received: within them the sick child. { doc? Mamma, she geev de tisane. She halle 
The little one gave a feeble moan, slipping down- ; de doc..wat I wan, me.” 
ward. Grafberg was not particularly fond of; Here Leblanc, shrugging his shoulders, looked 
children, and he at first frowned, seeing his ; proudly upon Madame Lucien, who yet sat with 
quarters thus invaded; but that little ‘moan } the child in her arms. 
touched his heart, as did all suffering. Seeing ‘““Why don’t you take her into the house? 
Madame Lueien took anxious, he even offered ; Don’t you feel that the wind is too cold?’’ asked 
his hand and helped the old woman along the} the stranger, sharply. 
plank extending from bank to boat-seat. Madame Lucien looked up, amazed; the 

“That child seems sick. What isthe matter?’ ; words were incomprehensible, but the tone 
he asked. unmistakable. 

“Seek? Ah, oui, yasse, m’sieu,’’ answered He was about repeating his question, when 
Leblanc. laying the little one again in Madame; the child, stirring, uttered an exclamation of 
Lucien’s arms as she sat on the boat-seat. ‘Gar? delight. Grafberg, following her eyes, beheld 
ya!” (“Look here!’’). And he lifted a tiny white $ ® young girl advancing among the tall grass. 
hand. «Daide, yasse—no goot !”’ She moved gracefully. The brown head, touched 

The baby hand fell as he removed his clasp. py sunbeams, stood not very far above the tops 
Grafberg saw at once that it was paralyzed. of the grass. When she came quite forth upon 

“«Can she walk ?” pa bank of the bayou, he could see that she 

There was great pity in his heart. was dressed in the usual Acadian skirt and 

Wark, you haske? Bold!” josey of homespun. The little feet. were bare. 

The old man bent lower, drew down the blue : In the right hand, she held a sunbonnet.. She 
Acadian blanket in which the child was wrapped, } paused a moment, seeing her family gathered in 
and, disclosing two little, waxen, helpless, bare ; a strange boat, a pretty picture of embarrass- 
feet, touched them with his brown finger, } ment; the head bent a little, like a flower kissed 
repeating: ‘Daide, yasse—no goot.”’ by the wind; the cheeks brown from exposure, 

‘«Cover them; the wind is cool!’ exclaimed } deepening in glow, as if blown into bloom; the 
Graf berg. dark eyes lifted at first, soon hidden under 

He glanced an instant on the little baby face | falling lids.. Two long plaits of gold-brown hair 
pinched by suffering, lit by starry eyes, and } trailed below the waist. 

- framed in soft hair; and them he stood looking ‘* Eet ees Aurore,’’ said the father to Grafberg, 
toward the prairie, while Leblanc told how, six } ‘‘ Thou hast come for Angel?’’ he questioned, in 
months before, fever had come and great pain,'} French. 

: and how, when the fever went and the pain, the} As he laid the child within the arms of his 

- two feet had been left «‘daide, an’ won hanne.’’ 3 daughter, all embarrassment disappeared. The 

Happy and tranquil the world seemed. Here, ; brown head bent yet lower and the glowing 
upon prairie and marsh and bayou, a sweet coti- cheek was tenderly pressed agaizst the little 
tent rested. The cattle yonder looked peaceftil; ; white face beneath. 
the sun smiled’ with golden glow, yet here, even; Grafberg turned to assist Madame Lucien. 
here, suffering had come, and into achild’s life— : She refused, ‘however, walking the plank with 
a baby’s life. ‘3 her. usual firm, tread. 

‘‘And you say she is the child of your dead 
daughter?” asked Grafberg. CHAPTER II. 

‘“‘Yasse, de bebée hov Marie. De mamma an’ , ANGEL. 
de papa, dey daide, an’ she b’long to me. I ‘AN’ maman weel tek you een de ’ouse, an’ you 
ain’t got- no maw—mais jis Alcée an’ Aurore. weel pardon w’ile I see ‘bout de ponaie?” asked 
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Monsieur Leblanc, standing bareheaded before 
his guest. 

Graf berg, bowing assent, followed the turbaned } 
head—followed also the golden head of Aurore. } 

Like a ghost from the dead years, it passed 
along between the tall grass, recalling bitter 
memories: recalling a lonely loveless nursery 
and a little girl charming the dull hours; recall- 
ing a meeting, years after, at a festive board, 
lights sparkling and touching the head into 
gold gleams; recalling a wedding-day and the 
nestling of orange bloom against that gold; 
recalling all that followed—the testing in the 
crucible of daily life, the dross of the gold, the 
deformed mind beneath, where he had sought 
the one spark divine which he had thought the 
heritage of all mortals. Alas! in his wife, he 
had not found it. 

He had thought their child’s’ hands would 
lead her to a better and a higher life. Poor 
little baby hands—she did not weep when they ; 
were folded aud laid away forever. 

It was of these tiny waxen hands he had 
thought, as the grandfather lifted that little 
dead hand lying now against the warm bosom 
of Aurore. His baby would have been just the 
age of that little one yonder. 

And so, while he walked from the bayou to 
that gray prairie home, like the swift flight of § 
a bird, thought had flown down the long vista } 
of memory. 8 

Almost before he knew, Aurore had stepped 
beneath the roof of the gallery—had passed 
through a doorway and into a room beyond. 
Almost before he knew, Madame Lucien, bowing ¢ 
courteously, had motioned him to énter her} 
house. 

The girl with the gold-brown hair had disap- 
peared. He shook himself as if casting aside a 
heavy weight and looked around. 

Once or twice before he had entered Acadian 
homes, but none were pleasant. He had 
departed with an impression of pretty, ragged, 
barefooted children, playin on dirty floors, or 
gathered about tables not over-clean to eat rice 
and drink coffee. Here everything was quite 
different. The floors were very clean. The 
chinks of the cypress walls were filled with dried 
mud—the whole forming a coloring of blended 
gray tones. There was a bed in the corner, 
covered with a white quilt of home weaving. In’ 
another corner hung a hammock. Against the 
wall, on pegs, were suspended the Sunday shoes § 
of the family—thick-soled and heeled—three } 
pairs of women’s boots, and the tiny shoes of} 
Angel. 3 

The evening was cool, the big fire comfortable. 











It sparkled aud blazed cheerily, dancing ove: 
the bright tins in varied reflections. | 

After awhile, Monsieur Leblanc entered, cla: 
ing the door and shutting out the light of the 
dying day. Then the firelight, flickering, sent 
lights and shadows all about the walls. Among 
them, Aurore passed back and forth, setting cups 
and saucers and plates on the white table. 

There was coffee steaming in a tin pot on the 
hearth. Two pots, with coals spread beneath, 
stood somewhat forward. Every now and the - 
she stooped, drawing forth fresh coals with a 
long stick. 

Grafberg, seeing once how the firelight brought 
out the gold while she bent, turned away and 
talked with the father. ‘The winter had been 
very mild, but, if m’sieu wished, game remained 
plentiful, the garcon Alcée would guide m’sieu 
to the best hunting-land for snipe, woodcock, 
mallard, or teal—what m’sieu wished.”’ 

“No,” the stranger answered. He thanked 
Monsieur Leblanc. 

“Perhaps then for fish—m’sieu loved the fish. 
It was almost tlie season, and, if m’sieu wished—” 

““No,”’ Grafberg interrupted, “he did not 
care to fish.” 

«Ah, well, if it was cattle m’sieu desired—” 

“No,” the stranger again interrupted. ‘I 
have come a long way in my boat; I may go 
further; I cannot tell. I promised once to take 
this journey. A promise is a promise.”’ : 

«Ah, yasse,” responded Leblanc, ‘dass zo. 
Wat you promesse, dat you muss do, ain’t eet?” 

There was a small-featured dark young woman 
in the room, made known as Madame Alecée. 
She, at this moment, announced coffee, and the 


S traveler found himsclf by the humble board. 


The meal was appetizing—a stew of birds, rice, 
corn-bread, and coffee, all served with extreme 
cleanliness. 

In the centre of the table, Aurore had set a 
bunch of mistletoe and holly. She did not 
speak during supper, save to answer a few ques- 
tions put by Madame Lucien, and the eyes were 
not once raised.’ All conversation rested between 
host and guest. ‘ 

After supper, the boat was inspected. The 
tide had risen a little, but Alcée had not come, 
and, when Monsieur Leblanc again offered his 
roof, the traveler did not refuse. 

Somehow, the pastoral quiet of the evening 
scene and the peace of the iittle home yonder 
had made exerfion difficult. Moreover, that 
little, white, dead hand’: it’seemed just the hand 
of his baby daughter, stretched from her tiny 
grave. 

Such cases stirred his deep mind to action. 
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Paralysis, trance—all the maladies of nerve-; 


power. Did they not form the border-land 


’twixt those two evading mysteries. pale death ; 
3 go slip.” 


and rose-hued life ? 


wheel, now passed into the chamber beyond, 
**T don’ kno’ wat got de bebée, me. Somtime 
she chry an’ chry—two, t’ree houre—den she 
He shook his head, when he recom- 


Re-entering the house, he found Madame menced work, only lifting it a moment when 


Lucien knitting, Aurore spinning. Except on 
the stage, he had never before seen a woman } 


Madame Lucien followed Aurore. 
‘*You would help me greatly,’’ persisted the 


spinning. The memory which came to him now ; stranger, “if you could tell me whether, long 


was not a pleasant one—private theatricals, the § ago—”’ 


music of Faust, the vision of Marguerite, the 
echo of a voice—his wife’s voice, rolling through 
the dead years like a mocking call from her 
grave. He half regretted having left his boat, 


, 


‘*M’sieu—pardon,”’ interrupted Leblanc, ris- 
ing, as a yet louder cry rang through the room. 
“You maight not bliv, mais somtime—me, 
I meck de bebée tranqueel. M’sieu weel pardon, 


and frowned somewhat as he seated himself; weel haixcuse, dat I go?”’ 


where he could not see the girl whirling her 
wheel. 

His eyes fell on the pegs by the hammock. 
The women’s boots were gone—against the wall 
there hung only the tiny shoes of Angel. Almost 
uneonsciously, he glanced toward Madame Lu- 
cien’s feet. He could not see. The skirts of the 
old woman fell low. Then he glanced toward 
Aurore. Yes: the ten little toes were covered 
now; two little black tips of leather peeped 
from under her skirt. 


“They are all alike,” thought Grafberg, } fatner’s net trailed, 


marking a red kerchief knotted about the girl’s 
throat: ‘prairie and city, old and young—they 
are all vain.’ And he talked to the host, who 
sat before him making a net of stout twine. 

“And you say this bayou is the main stream 
here?’’ asked the stranger, pursuing a conver- 
sation which had been commenced without by 
the boat. 

‘««Yasse,’”’ answered Leblanc, pausing to point 
a brown finger over his shoulder; ‘an’ halle 
dem w’at you zee hon dat zide, dey rhon een 
dees won. Dey dheep—dey not leel, non; an’ 
plaintie iske—ommarque, we zay: plaintie ees 
hon dat zide. Beeg bote maight go dere.” 

‘‘T have heard they are not very safe places: 
I have heard that, long ago, bad men ran 
their—” ; 

“Ah, bah!” exclaimed Leblanc, a gleam like 
a flame shooting into his blue eyes. ‘ W’aire 
ees dere not baide maine? You taile me—eh? 
W’aire ees dere not?” 

“And this bayou connects directly with the 
bay? I mean: you can go to the bay and the 
Gulf by following the bayou into which. this 
bayou empties ?”’ 

‘‘ Yasse,’”’ answered Leblanc; ‘‘ honlie—” 

What he was about to say died on his lips; 
for, at this moment, the loud cries of a child rang 
through the room. 

“You haire? Eet ees Angel,” said the grand- 
father, looking after Aurore—who, deserting her 











He stood, bowing politely, divided between an 
anxiety to calm the child and a fear of seeming 
discourtesy. 

““Go, by all means,” exclaimed the guest, 
watching his host as he passed from sight. 

‘«There’s a rough sort of grace about all these 
people and a rough sort of grace about all their 
lives,’’ he mentally added, glancing around. 

On the floor, the knitting of the grandmother 
had fallen; from the wheel, Aurore’s thread 
hung broken; and against a chair the grand- 
apparently in hopeless 
tangle. 

The fire burned cheerily, and, after awhile, 
the traveler moved his chair nearer the brick 
hearth, and, drawing a paper from his pocket, 
unfolded it, spreading the whole as evenly aa 
possible over his knees: not a newspaper, not 
even a white paper—rather, a parchment, thick 
and yellow and much lined. Oblivious to the 
cries of the child, he sat in the fire-glow, head 
bowed, finger and eyes following certain dark 
lines. So completely had all things disappeared 
before the interest of study, that he did not heed 
the opening and closing of a door, did not notice 
the figure of a young Acadian standing beside 
him in the fire-glow—was quite deaf to his 
‘¢ B’soir, m’sien.”’ 

‘‘Odd I should have stumbled on the, right 
spot,’’ he muttered, presently, moving slightly, 
so that the corner of his eye caught the toe 
of a boot. 

He started a little, and, . iiiilion up quickly, 
met the gaze of the blackest and boldest eyes 
he had ever seen. 

_“Ah, you are Monsieur Alcée Leblanc. 
I suppose.” And, coolly meeting the regards 
of the young man, he deliberately refolded the 
parchment, 

‘« M’sieu meck meestek. 
voir me, cousin to Alcée.’’ 

‘©So?"’ said Grafberg. ‘‘ Monsieur Leblanc 
has been expecting his son.” 


I ham Raoul Beau- 
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‘He yondah,’’ making here a peculiar gesture } white, some yellow, the natural color of the nan- 
with lithe long dark thumb. ‘‘He zee bout ees § keen, some blue, dyed with indigo—an accom- 
o’ese, yasse. Dat bebée chry laike de Geb—ain’t $ plishment in which the Acadians are proficient. 
eet?’’ added the young Acadian, frowning. At the further end of the attic stood a primi- 
“She cries as if frightened.” tive loom, and on some rough shelves were 
“ Jritenn? I vritenn er, yasse,”’ exclaimed } stored rolls of Acadian weaving, cottonade, white 
the newcomer, shrugging his shoulders. <I} coverlets, blue blankets, and yellow, On the 
meck er b’hev, yasse. 1 b'liv de deb got er, } floor, near the loom, were great palmetto 
me.”’ } baskets, heaped to overflowing. ‘Like white 
He bent forward here, and kicked a falling log } and yellow and blue clouds, caught and tucked 
with his thick boot, and then he stood up, and, ; away under the roof,” thought Grafberg, as he 
evidently with the familiarity of one intimate, ; dashed open the shutter and daylight revealed 
stalked into the next room. i details which the dim light of his night-lantern 
Graf berg heard the child’s cries rise almost } had not fairly disclosed, 
into shrieks. It was more than he could bear. A strange peace fell over him while he stood 
He wondered—had they allowed the young brute } without the door, and at the head of that little 
to touch her? Quite carried away by this } ladder stairway built against the wall outside, 
thought, almost indeed before he knew what he and up which he had climbed to his cot, The 
had thought, he found himself among them all— prairie sparkled with dew, and herds of cattle 
found the little Angel in his arms, and his slen- wandered in the early light. Over the marsh 
der fingers passing over her baby head. hung curtains of mist, through which faintly 
Somewhere, somehow, through the long ages ; appeared a great expanse, far stretching west- 
of the past, gathered from ancestors lost in ward. Twisted bayous and rounded coulées, 
; 














oblivion, there had descended to this man a} catching sunlight here and there, rested among 
strong power—the power to calm human nerves. } the grasses, like mirrors framed in yellow. 
His touch, remarkable for gentleness, was { Below, he could see Madame Lucien, tossing 
remarkable for strength, and the child yielded ; corn to the poultry. Chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
as others had yielded, her cries dying into low } geese, they crowded about her feet, a motley 
sobs. S assemblage. She stood among them, as they 

‘“‘I think you had better go away,” he said, ; scranibled, not unlike a great fowl of superior 
presently, lifting his quiet face. <‘‘ I understand 3 breed, her turban quite gorgeous in color. 
what todo. If you go, she will sleep.” Down on the bayou-bank, his host was drawing 

And, when they were all gone, save Madame $ fish-lines. 

Lucien, who sat with straight back and with The two young men, Alcée Leblanc and Raoul 
wide-opened eyes gravely watching, he con-} Beauvoir, were dashing homeward across the 
tinued passing his hand about the head of the ; prairie, their small ponies fairly spurning the 
child till she was quite asleep. searth. The stranger noted their bold graceful 

Memory and pity were tugging at his heart- g horsemanship, then his thoughts traveled to the 
strings with tender fingers. . Just so his little § great city he had left months before, contrasting 
one might have slept in his arms. He wondered. ; life there and life here. He remembered his 
Would she have looked like this child? He 3 home—long avenues covered with snow, and 
gazed down, scanning the little white face, over $ great Norwegian firs and pines showing darkly 
which the firelight danced—such a little soft; against. white hillsides. Their shadow rested 
white violet face, fragile in its beauty, appeal- ; over his face, as he stepped on the little gallery 
ing in plaintive helplessness. of the Acadian home, so, that he scarce noted 

‘7 will cure her if I can,’’ thought this serious the stately greeting of Madame Lucien and was 
Graf berg, as he laid her gently in bed. ¢strangely quiet during breakfast: where ‘the 
young men talked with each other, while Aurore 

CHAPTER III. sat, scaree lifting from her eyes their black- 
ESCULAPIUS. fringed lids. 

Into the attic, where the: stranger slept, day- ‘* Mais,” suddenly exclaimed Monsieur Le- 
light. came rather dimly through the cracks of a} blanc, as he concluded the recital of an odd 
closed batten shutter. However, he could see experience in hunting, “‘ mais, you wan’ zee de 
a pointed shingled roof above, and rafters, ; bess zhot? B’old de gret chasseur—dass M’sieu 
from which were suspended bunches of herbs} Raoul Beauvoir,’ here laying a brown hand on 
and hanks of cotton, ready for spinning. } the blue sleeve of the nephew. 

Against the wall hung yet other hanks, tito The young Acadian did not disclaim; he 
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simply threw back his black head, lifted a vend Monsieur Leblanc turned toward his mother. 
the chin, on which grew soft untrimmed black ; She was knitting diligently. She did not lift 
beard, and’ regarded the stranger with eyes ; her eyes. ‘The face looked hard. Ke rolled his 
which seemed to challenge denial. >hat around in his hands, as if embarrassed. 
“You area people of good hunters and good Suddenly, the embarrassment died, and the hard 
horsemen, I am told,” said Graf berg. é look of the mother was reflected on the face of 
The very evident complaisance of young; the son. Grafberg, watching both, was struck 
Beauvoir was amusing, and he smiled while ‘ with the likeness revealed by similarity of 
speaking. expression. 
‘*You—you wan’ jute weed me? You—you ‘‘You zay you meck Angel waile?”’ 
wan’ thry?’’ cried Raoul, rising and standing, “1 think so.” 
his black eyes ablaze. “Bon! ’Ow much you haske?” 
“T have no such desire,” said Grafberg, “* Nothing.” 
quietly ; ‘I know you are a good hunter.” “Nuting? An’ you staighe een de ’ouse?” 
“Ah, dass zo,”’ responded Raoul: ‘an’—an’ «Or in my boat yonder—or my tent.” 
I no mees—non.” ‘*Wat faw you haske nuting? Who you, 
He reseated himself while speaking, but his} ainey waighe?”’ 
eyes did not lose their fiery glow; and, before; « Well,” said the stranger, an odd little smile 
the others had finished the repast, he had taken } lurking under his beard, ‘‘a great many hundred 
his great hat and gone without. < years ago, there was a man named Esculapius, 
Monsieur Leblanc, soon after, went on coed who cured the sick and went about relieving 
gallery, and Grafberg followed. Here the little; those who suffered, just because it gave him 
Angel was lying in a large cradle, watched by ; pleasure. Iam one of his followers. I would 
Madame Lucien. } like to be Esculapius, and cure your little grand- 
“Ah, my little friend,” said the stranger, ;} daughter. ‘I havea great many names. Out 
bending over the cradle, looking earnestly into { in we world, people know me as Dr. Thorpe 
the dark eyes, and laying his sunburned hand Grafberg. But here,’’ he was silent a moment, 
on her white forehead. : his eyes sweeping over the fair scene, then 
‘She slip—yasse. Maman zay she slip halle ; returning to rest on the face of Angel, ‘here, 
de naight—yasse.” ; 1 will take just the one name, Esculapius.” 
Grafberg did not reply. He was stroking the: Haisculaipius? Haisculaipius?’’ shaking his 
curly head: he was dreaming that his little one ; head thoughtfully. ‘1 don kno dat nem, me. 
lived—that he had something to hold in his Haiseulaipius! An ow you meck Angel waile? 
warm heart. The birds had their nestlings and ; Wat you goin do—eh?”’ 
their mates, but he— ‘“‘ Well,” said the guest, stooping and holding 
‘“‘] would like to cure this child,” he said, ; the little hand in his own, ‘1 shall rub so—and 
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abruptly rising and without apology breaking } I shall also use electricity.” 
into some polite invitation for a longer stay, “ Ailaictraicitie? An ‘wass dat?” 
which the host urged and which he, indeed, had} Grafberg hesitated a moment, thinking how 
not heard, ‘‘I would like to cure this child.”’ 3 best to explaln, then, pointing upward, said 
Monsieur Leblanc became instantly silent, but 3 slowly: ‘Electricity is what makes the lightning 
glanced furtively toward his mother. ; in heaven. You know our large cities are made 
‘Perhaps you do not remember what I told ; light with it now. For cases like this—cases of 
you last night—that I understand these cases. ; paralysis—pbysicians have often used it.” 
In fact,” continued Grafberg, smiling, “I am} «An you wan burn Angel ?”’ 
a follower of Eseulapius—in other words, a} ‘“No—oh, no. You will see. She will feel 
doctor.” just a little trembling.” 
Monsieur Leblane ran his small brown hand; The old man shook his head. 
through his gray locks, yet did not speak. ; Dat b’long to Dieu, dat ailaictraicitie, wat 
‘‘Do you understand?” said Grafberg, some- } you wan tek hout de cieux. ‘ Non.” 
what impatiently. “Your grandchild is a sound} He again shook his head, turned to his mother, 
healthy child. The paralysis from which she} and spoke rapidly in the dialect of his people. 
suffers is the result of her illness. With care,’ Madame Lucien did not cease knitting. When 
it can be cured. I will undertake to cure it.$the son had quite finished, she uttered a few 
I shall be in this country a few weeks longer. } words, as she relapsed into silence, lifting her 
Business will keep me here, and I can spare} keen eyes to cast on the stranger a regard of 
time for this.” intense distate. 
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INFLUENCE. 





Now, Grafberg was a man of strong determi-; ‘‘ An la vieille? Yo’ waive?” 
nation; and ignorance, the ignorance of super-} ‘She also is dead.”’ : 
stition, aroused in his soul all the combative 3 Leblanc looked down on Angel, the sacred 
powers of his being. Besides, was it not his duty ; beads gleaming among “the baby fingers, and 
to heal the sick? Could he leave this little > then he spoke to his mother, and the old woman 
being a victim to living death ? ; replied. e 

‘Monsieur Leblanc,” he hesitated a moment, ; But, while they were talking, a strange thing 
’ as if studying how best to assail mother and son, ; happened: the shy Acadian maiden stepped 
and, as he hesitated, looked around, like one ; forth from the doorway, kneeled by the cradle, 
seeking help. Aurore had left her household } lifted Angel, kissed the little wan face, and so 
duties—she hung within the doorway, listening ; stood before Grafberg, offering the child with 
intently, her eyes downcast, the head bent. } eager hands and eager words, 

Graf berg turned, so that he could not see. - She ‘‘She maine. De maman zay w’en she daie: 
was to him a discord. ‘ Monsieur Leblanc, all 3 ‘Aurore, she ees faw dee.’ An’ I zay, me: 
that we use is God's. The tisane, which your } ‘Meck Angel waile.’ Tek de ailaictraicitie, 
mother gives—do you not take it from God’s ; M’sieu Haisculaipius—dass nuting.”’ 

fields ?”’ | And now indeed Madame Lucien ceased knit- 

“Dass zo,’’ responded Leblanc, thoughtfully. ; ting. She lifted her hard face, to meet only 

“Tell your mother what I say.” her own bold spirit in the face of son and 

The son translated, the mother replied. The } grandchild. 
son again translated : ‘‘Yasse—dass zo,’’ muttered Monsieur Le- 

“Dass nuting, she zay. Dieu, he geev de erd } blanc, nodding his head. 
to hus.”” 3 ‘And you wish me to cure her?’ asked the’ 

“My friend, God gives us whatever we can } guest, looking not at Aurore, but at Leblanc. 
take of His works. He puts in usa mind, and ‘Weed de ailaictraicitie—weed ’ow you weel,”’ 
with that mind we may seek, and we may take $ answered the old man, taking the child from his 
even from the sky.” daughter. 

“Dass zo,” responded Leblanc, and again “And I may commence at once ?”’ 
interpreted, and again talked with his mother. “An’ you muight b’geen raight awf—ain’t 

‘‘Maman, she zay no goot.”’ eet?” 

But Grafberg marked the old man’s face had Fortunately the traveler, in the last town by 
softened—one point was gained. What next? } which he passed, had bought an electric battery, 
He gazed down on the little one, who was draw- } needing it for some experiments on fish or bird: 
ing a rosary through the fingers of the dead 3 and so, but a few moments later, on the gallery 
hand. His thoughts traveled backward. > of the Acadian home, made to the little paralyzed 

“ My friend, once a child came to me—a little 3} body his first application. The child rested in 
girl. She had dark eyes like this little one. If $ her cradle, the grandfather and Aurore bending 
she had lived, she would have been like your $ near. 

Angel. But she died. It is of her I think Madame Lucien had disappeared before the 
when I say: ‘Let me make this child well.’ ; unholy performance. 

Surely, when an angel, my baby angel, talks Raoul Beauvoir, on his pony, dashed back 
with the eyes of your child, surely you cannot $ and forth three times before the old fence—bent 
think I would work with evil.” down, stood high, swooped low to gather a white 

Graf berg had never before spoken of his child. hill lily— 

His voice was low and solemn. All in vain. Aurore did not heed, did not 

Monsieur Leblanc hesitated. His face soft- 3 once lift her graceful head: and he swept away 
ened. over the prairie, » cloud on his face, a cloud in 

“You got no maw ?”’ he questioned. his heart. 

Grafberg answered with a low-spoken “ No.’’? [TO "BE, CONTINUED. | 
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INFLUENCE. 


Tue tidal wave of deeper souls j And lifts us unawares 
Into our inmost being rolls, Out of all meaner cares. 
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BY MISS META HYDE. 





Tue scene was a long hotel parlor—cheered, } her on the mountain-side, the evening before. 
this rainy day, by a great fire of hickory logs. ; She leaned over the back of Rosalie Pemberley’s 
About the hearth were grouped the dowagers, ; chair, taking no notice of Mr. Porter’s look and 
enjoying the warmth, their fancy-work, and the ; the chair pushed silently toward her. 


flavor of gossip, restrained, yet penetrating. 


‘Still at worsted-work, Rosalie? Aren’t you 


The young people, principally feminine, were ; frightfully tired of making babies’ afghans?” 


trying to extract enjoyment from meagre 


resources. Some played cards, after a languid ; 
fashion. Miss Beck, at the piano, seemed to be 


feeling for certain Strauss waltzes—thereby ren- 
dering them in a fragmentary and exasperating 
way. Miss Dormer and Miss Martin exchanged 
opinions over their afghan work. Miss Dormer 
was perpetually embroidering afghan stripes, 
and cared not whether it rained or shone, pro- 
vided somebody would teach her a new stitch. 
Miss Pemberley was trying to charm the only 
eligible bachelor present, Laurence Porter, who 
refused to be charmed, and spent his time roll- 
ing and unrolling her balls of worsted and 
glancing at a table where a handsome girl was 
playing cards. 

“Oh, just listen!’ sighed Miss Pemberley. 
‘‘ Hear Miss Beck.” 

‘¢ Horrible !’’ said Kate Martin. 

“Oh, do you think so? The least sound of those 
waltzes puts me in mind of delightful things— 
don’t they remind you of delightful things, Mr. 
Porter?” 

‘‘ | beg pardon, Miss Pemberley ; I did not hear 
what you were saying.” 

At this moment there was a ringing laugh from 
the girl at the card-table. 

‘‘Dear me!’’ ejaculated-Miss Pemberley, put- 
ting her hand to her ear. “ How Jeannette Chan- 
ning does laugh !”’ 














‘‘ Don’t you ever do fancy-work, Miss Chan- 
ning?’ said Miss Dormer. 

‘© Never.” 

‘Dear me, what a resource you deprive your- 
self of,’’ said Kate Martin. 

‘I should not find it one—it would bore me 
intensely.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Dormer, ‘imagine any- 
body being bored by it! Don’t you do any kind 
of work, Miss Channing ?’’ 

“vea;”” 

*‘T don’t believe you do,’’ said Rosalie Pem- 
berley, catching and holding fast one of the 
white hands that rested on her shoulder. “I 
don’t believe these fingers ever did a useful 
thing, Netta Channing.” 

A smile curved Miss Channing's lip. She 
was thinking of the four little brothers and sis- 
ters whom those slender digits had helped to 
equip for the summer. 

Laurence Porter did not smile; his brows con- 
tracted as he watched the hand softly clasped 
and caressed by Miss Pemberley. 

“IT wish it would stop raining,’ said Kate 
Martin. ‘This weather and being kept shut up 
here grow awfully tiresome.’ 

‘¢We must invent an amusement,’’ cried Miss 
Pemberley. ‘Don’t let us indulge in being 
dull.”’ 

“It is dull,” said Miss Channing, with a 


Just then, Miss Channing followed by a} mocking glance at Porter. 


young man, came toward them. 


“Oan’t we alter the face of things?’’ said he, 


There was about Miss Channing a delightful} calmly. ‘A vigorous effort, well directed, might 


atmosphere, the radiation of her perfect health 
and her bloom—her presence was inspiriting ; 
she enjoyed things, and she made other people 
enjoy them. All men liked Miss Channing, and 
alas! Miss Channing liked all men. 

In the chill of these mountain rainy days, 
most of the girls looked heavy-eyed and pale ; 
Miss Channing bloomed the brighter. 

She wore a little brown hat, tipped over her 
eyes, and she twirled incessantly a slip of a cane, 
which Laurence Porter had cut and peeled for 
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do much—” 

‘*‘Oh, how nice! Mr. Porter is going to think of 
something entertaining,’ said Miss Pemberley. 

« Would it not be possible to get up a charade 
or two?” 

‘‘Charades? The very thing! You'll act, 
won't you, Netta?”’ 

“Act? I abhor it—nothing would induce 
me vr 

“Oh, Netta—how provoking!” 

“Why? I will look on with pleasure, pro- 
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vided they are not too long and everybody does 
not talk at once.” 

«You'll act, won't you, Mr. Porter? and be 
stage manager ?” 


“The bride? Oh, Netta Channing, I want for 
the bride. Call her, won't you, Rosalie?” 

‘“ Netta! Netta Channing! Come in here, you 
and Mr. West. We want you,” calls Miss Pem- 


Poor Laurence—he cared not a fig for all the } berley. 


charades that ever were devised, and knew as 
little about them as could well be imagined ; but 
Miss Channing had, two days ago, expressed an 


Miss Channing accepts the réle vivaciously. 
‘Play the part of the missing bride, Mrs. 
Fitzhugh?” she cries. ‘It will be charming. 


enthusiastic interest therein, and, in suggesting ; But where shall I get the right sort of dress?” 


the amusement, he thought he had artfully intro- 
duced the very thing to awaken her. 

“Hark!” cried Jeannette Channing, with 3 
sudden vivacity. ‘‘The stage! Let us see the 
arrivals !”’ : 

The coach disgorged its usual load of dry } 
elderly invalids, but, from the box, sprang a 
young figure. 

‘““A man, Netta! A new man! I wonder who 
he is?” Miss Martin pinched her fiiend’s arm 
in an excited manner. 

‘‘He is very handsome, whoever he is,’’ said 3 
Netta, slowly. 

That evening, old Mrs. Pelham introduced the } 
stranger as her nephew, Mr. Barton West. § 

From that night, Miss Channing was no more } 
heard to complain of dullness. She danced and 
walked and rode untiringly, and Mr. Barton 3 
West was usually her cavalier. 

Rival ‘‘swains”’ shrugged their shoulders 
and gave their attentions to someone else—all 
but Laurence Porter, who had loved Netta } 
Channing so long that his adoration had become 
an old story to her, and she thought nothing 
about it. 

Comes another chill rainy day to drive every- 


; 
; 
| 
; 
3 
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‘And who is to be the bridegroom?’ adds 
Miss Pemberley. 

“‘Yes—that is rather an important considera- 
tion,”’ says Miss Channing, with a certain arch yet 
meditative smile that sometimes steals over her 
face when she is amused at a thought of her own. 

“May I offer myself for the place, Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh?’ asks West, quietly. 

“What courage !”’ cries Miss Pemberley. 

‘Say rather, what presumption! You do not 
answer, Mrs. Fitzlhugh—I am to consider myself 
accepted 2?” 

* Ask Miss Channing,’’ rejoins Mrs. Fitzhugh. 

“Mrs. Fitzhugh consents—I consider myself 
accepted,’’ West declares, with placid assurance. 

«By yourself,” retorts Miss Channing, laugh- 
ing, though her color deepens slightly. 

For the next few days, the “corps drama- 
tique”’ are absorbed in preparations and their 
own importance. 

The ‘“‘baron,”’ the ‘‘baron’s retainers,” and 
the “Christmas guests,” descend upon the vil- 
lage shops and make heavy purchases of paper 
cambrics and other costly fabrics. 

A stage and curtain are put up at one end of 
the ball-room. Barton West arranges the foot- 


one into the radius of the parlor fire, and the ; lights, and shows himself in everything the 
afghans and tidies, the sofa-cushions and chair- } most capable of managers—his taste and inge- 
covers, flourish once more. The old ladies wave 3 nuity are invaluable. 

their caps and hobnob cheerfully, and every- “Tt does very well,’ pronounces Mrs. Fitz- 
thing looks precisely as it did a week before, on $ hugh, surveying the result meditatively. “« Some- 
the day when Barton West came. ’ body must get evergreens and make a wreath to 


Miss Channing is not in the parlor now—she 
is walking in the ball-room. 

Somebody suddenly wishes, very audibly, that 
somebody else would think of something amusing 
to do, upon which Mrs. DeLancey Fitzhugh—who, 
in virtue of ‘ancestors,’ a very imposing 
demeanor, and an air of complete information 
on every point, takes the lead in matters esthetic 
in the community—announces that she has 
thought of something, and is prepared to com- 
municate it to a select circle. She thereupon 
sugzets the dramatic rendering of the pretty 
dolorous legend of ‘‘ The Mistletoe Bough.” 

‘And who is to be the bride, dear Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh?’ asks Rosalie Pemberley, after much 
discussion has been spent on the matter. 





‘performing another summersault. 


conceal that ugly place where the curtain is 
tacked.” 

“Oh, never mind the wreath—The Mistletoe 
Bough promises to wave ubiquitously,” titters 
Miss Dormer. 

“‘Where is that mistletoe bough?” shrieks 
young Harry Fitzhugh, who is turning summer- 
saults over the fluor. ‘You're all of you forever 
talking about it. and I haven't seen it yet. Shoot 
that mistletoe bough, I say !’’ 

‘Harry, Harry,” cries his mother. « What 
language! - Never let me hear you say ‘ shoot’ 
again.”’ : 

“Why not. mother?” says Master Fitzhugh, 
“Shoot is a 
jolly good word to say.” 
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‘It’s a very nice thing to do,” remarks Miss 
Channing. ‘1 adore shooting at a mark.” 

‘Do you?” rejoins Mr. West. ‘* Then why not 
try it? I have a pistol here—we can go up on 
the mountain.” 

“Do you really know how to shoot, Netta?”’ 
inquires Miss Pemberley. 

“If there is athing I can do, Rosalie, it is 
shoot at a mark.” 

Laurence Porter looks up from the absorbing 
occupation of making a willow whistle for the 
yourg Fitzhugh, and laughs. 

“I don’t doubt it, Miss Channing; that is just 
about what you can do—shoot at a mark !” 

Miss Channing colors angrily at this speech. 

“1 can do more than that, Mr. Porter, thanks 
—I flatter myself that I can hit a mark.” 

“T have heard young women assert that 
before,”’ replies Laurence, imperturbably ; ‘ they 
usually think that they know how to shoot and to 
row.” 

Mr. West, at this moment, appears with his 
pistol, but in a state of perplexity, because he 
has not been able to find cartridges to fit it. 

Mr. Martin, an unobtrusive personage, rarely 
heard from, produces a handful, but they answer 
no better. 


‘‘What shall we do’ Iam so disappointed!” 


cries Miss Channing. 

“TI have a pair of pistols,’ Porter says, and 
goes at once in search of them. 

They followed a path which wound easily up 
the mountain side. West and Miss Channing 
went first, and were sufficiently far from the 
others to make their conversation inaudible; but 
Laurence Porter watched, with persistent self- 
torture, the changes in Netta’s face as she turned 
it to her companion. He thought it had never 
looked more bewitching—the warmth and exer- 
cise heightened her color, the sunlight flickered 
through the rich foliage and touched her hair 
from time to time, her cloar eyes had in them 
an expression of unwonted earnestness as she 
listened to West. Twice, when the way was 
steep, she leaned on his arm. And Laurence 
strangled a deep groan of wrath and despair, 
then bent and gently helped over the rough 


places little Miss Martin, who was out of 


breath and apt to be left behind. 

Fresh was the mountain breeze that swept 
their faces as they gained the susnmit—sweet 
and aromatic from its course through the pines 
and hemlocks. Several of the party rested in 


the old summer-house and fell to deciphering 


idly the names carved deeply on the pillars and 
benches by hands long since returned to dust, 


and West searched for a good target-tree. Jean- 





> nette Channing, ever restless, went on a tour of 
investigation, among the rocks and bushes, 
; Laurence Porter watched her movements for a 
moment, then followed her. 4 
$ She glanced around smilingly when she heard 
: the footsteps in the ferns, but her countenance 
* changed when she saw who was approaching. 
; That is rather a dangerous direction for you, 
: Miss Channing; there are too many rattlesnakes 
¢ about.” 
: «Thanks, Mr. Porter; but I am not afraid.” 
“I fear a rattlesnake would scarcely respect 
your feelings, Miss Channing, should you chance 
to meet one—” 
“1 think there is no danger of that,” she 
said, coldly. 
; Will you not go this way instead? That 
3 locality is noted for snakes—this path is equally 
interesting and perfectly safe.” 
; 
bY 
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“1 don’t think so, I assure you.” 

“Try this path to the right,’’ persisted Lau- 
3 rence. ‘Don’t be reckless.”’ 
3 Unfortunate word! She turned with a sudden 
; most childish petulance. 
3 «Dolet me alone. I will do as I choose. I 
’ wish you would go back. I don’t see why you 
’ think it necessary to supervise my movements 
continually as you do—’’ 

««T will go back at once,”’ said the young man. 

‘But promise me that you will not venture 
’ among the rocks to the left.’’ 
‘*] wish you would go back,’’ she said, impa- 
$ tiently. ‘* You know do not like to be followed 
and advised and directed, as though I were a 
child three years old!” 

Laurence said not a word; he folded his arms, 
and, leaning against a tree, watched thoughtfully, 
for a minute or two, her impetuous progress. 

! Despite her scornful humor, Miss Channing 
$ took care to avoid the spot that Porter had desig- 
nated; but, chancing to look up, she saw him still 
$ standing, like a sentinel, under the pine-tree. 
3 Instantly the young lady altered her course and 
hastened to the left, disappearing behind a large 
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boulder. 

Her sentinel, without a moment’s hesitatian, 

; sprang after her and reached her just as she was 
preparing to step into what she considered “o 

lovely wild nook.” 

; Laurence, without ceremony, seized her arm 

3 and drew her away, exclaiming imperatively : 

$ Miss Channing-—do you know what you are 
about ?”” 

«You had better ask yourself that question, 
Mr. Porter,” said Netta, as haughtily as she 
could, under the disconcerting influence of % 
violent jerk. 
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‘Look!’ he answered, pointing to the rock , 
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The others crowded about him; but Netta 


on which she had been standing. A large rattle- ; neither spoke nor made any attempt to render 


snake was gliding from under it, and in among 


‘ assistance: she was paralyzed by what she had 


the rocks beyond. Laurence’s eyes flashed ; he }done. 


looked sternly yet tenderly into the incredulous 


startled face beside him. 

* Was I not right?’ he said. 

“T wish you would be kind enough to let go 
my arm,’ Miss Channing responded. ‘You 
have pinched it. black and blue.” 

“IT have been looking for you everywhere,” 
said West's voice. ‘‘ Have you given up your 
intention of shooting, Miss Channing?” 

‘Not at all. Let us begin at once.” 

‘“‘ Well, Netta,”’ said Miss Pemberley, who was 
sitting, with a very discontented face, in the 
summer-house when they regained it. “I 
thought you had taken the two gentlemen and 
gone home by another route.” 

“By no means. Oh, what lovely pistols!” 
cried Miss Channing. j 

“Take care: they are loaded,” said Porter. 

She took up one of them immediately, giving 
him a defiant glance. 

‘Not every woman has your brave spirit,” 
whispered West. 

“Don’t turn that pistol this way, Netta, for 
mercy’s sake,’’ cried Miss Pemberley: “I have 
no faith in you.” 


“You should really be more careful,’’ said ; 


Porter; ‘it will be off in a minute.” 

The words had scarcely left his lips when 
there was a flash, a report, and a shrill scream 
from Miss Pemberley. The pistol had gone off 
in Miss Channing’s unskillful hand, and the 
victim was Laurence Porter. 


Laurence uttered no complaint as he descended 
the reugh mountain-path, supported by West 
and young Martin, though the jolting must.bave 

? given him severe pain at times. 

$ Migs Channing walked behind them.. QOnee, 
half-way, he stepped on a stone, whieh rolled 
under his foot. Netta gave a low cry and 
involuntarily extended her arms. Laurence 
3 turned and looked anxiously at her, though he 
§ tried to smile. 

‘Do not distress yourself,’ he said. ‘I am 
very slightly hurt, I assure you. Don’t give 
the accident a moment’s thought—I beg that 
you will not!’ 

} «But I will! Iam dreadfully sorry!” cried 
the girl, impetuously. 
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At the foot of the mountain was found a 
: carriage that had brought visitors to the hotel. 
: This was fortunate; and West thought it wisest to 
drive immediately to the surgeon of the village. 

Peor Laurence—his face was pale enough 
when he leaned it against the shawl that Miss 
Channing had rolled up and placed for it; but, 
despite pain and exhaustion, he had found a ray 
of hope that rendered him a happier man than 
when he had passed that spot two hours before. 
$ The ‘ Mistletoe Bough” was not played. that 
evening, nor for some time afterward. When 
it was given, the bride was not Jeannette Chan- 
ning. After that afternoon’ on the mountain, 
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} she discovered something she had never dreamed 
} of. When she took the réle of bride, she took 


The ball had passed into his shoulder and it in earnest. And let us hope, for Laurence 




















lodged there; but, as far as could be ascertained } Porter’s sake, that she was not a treasure lost 
by an imperfect examination, no bones were jas soon as gained, like the poor little lady of 
broken. + the ‘* Mistletoe Bough.”’ 
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HANDS. 


BY THEODORE B. DALE. 





Tuere is an art in shaking hands } 
Not everybody understands ; 

And, as they go through life untaught, 
The simple act expresses naught, — 
The fingers limp within our own 
Awaken no responsive tone 

From the electric wires that send 

The hearty greeting to a friend. 


* The outstretched hand, the hearty grasp, 
The fingers locked in loving clasp, 

3 Fresh strength and courage have bestowed 

To many a one along life’s road. 


Some lonely traveler it may be, 

Yearning for love and sympathy, 

And quick the sign to comprohend— 
**My heart is true, and I’m your friend.” 
Thus one repels, another draws ; 
And many are misjudged because 
Not one in twenty understands 
The gracious art of shaking hands, 


But oh! there is a simple touch, 
Gentle and soft, that means so much— 
The pulses of our soul are stirred, 

As if we heard the spoken word ; 
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INCE I was nearer forty than { all he knew about the lady—as he did about 
even a man cares to be, one } every soul under the two roofs—while doing the 
would reasonably have con- honors on my installation in my new apartment, 
cluded that, if I proposed 3 and, as I had already heard something of Madame 
ever to fall in love, I ought 3 Marsan’s history, I was more interested than in 
to have ‘done it long before. } the accounts regarding the rest of my new 

I am far from saying} neighbors. 

that in my youth I had} Madame Marsan was an English lady who had 

omitted to indulge in occa-$ been living with her mother in a comfortable 
sional fancies, but they had never taken healthy ; mapner at Dresden, when, nine years before the 
root—never even struck deep enough to leave; period of which I am writing, unexpected 
me sweet or bitter memories to look back on in $ reverses rendered it necessary for her to take up 
my solitary hours. Indeed, for a long while, I} the profession of teacher. Monsieur Marsan 
had given up any hope of such pleasant fillip to} was a Frenchman by descent, though born in 
my monotonous life, though sometimes 1 dreamed, Saxony, and, at the time Miss Beresford began 
as all lonely men must, of the charms of’a home } her career as governess, was a man of forty, at 
and a family. Yet, even when indulging in such } the head of a large porcelain manufactory, and, 
. Pretty visions, I was wise enough to know that ; though a bachelor, not exempt. from family 
they held drawbacks ; that at my age I'should do 3 responsibilities. He had taken care of his 
well to remain content with my lot, and regard § widowed stepmother for some years, and, after 


those vague dreams -as springing out of the > her death, he still kept in his home his half- 
exuberance of the past—only stray bits of the sister, Nanette, then a child of eight summers. 

romance suitable to early life—fortifying my ; Miss Beresford accepted the post of daily gov- 
resolutions always by the maxim of a cynical erness to the little girl, and, after holding it to 


old bachelor friend, which ran in this fashion: { general satisfaction for some months, her mother 
“As regards marriage: why, a man is proba- ; died, and Monsieur Marsan proposed that she 
bly sorry if he does not marry ; certainly he will; should reside in the house with her pupil. 
be sorry if he does; so he'd better give himself; There arose immediately, both in native circles 
the benefit of the doubt.” }and the foreign colonies, a good deal of gossip, 
And yet, in spite of moralizing and maxims, } so Miss Beresford refused the position; and 
my fate overtook me one spring, when I was } Marsan, either loving her or determined not to 
living in Dresden in order to pursue certain art- ; be conquered, offered her his hand. After con- 
studies and researches indispensable to a work I ; siderable hesitation, Miss Beresford married 
had in contemplation. 1 was a dilettante and } him, being then twentyfive, and for the nine 
student in a mild way, and, I may as well add ; years of her husband’s life was exact and exem- 
here, richer six times over than was necessary { plary in the performance of her wifely duties. 
to serve my modest tastes and habits. } That. she could have loved him, nobody believed ; 
Circumstances suddenly induced me to change } for, though an honorable man, he was horribly 
my lodgings, and I was lucky enough to obtain } tyrannical, and held women ou a level little 
a sunny first floor, including the privilege of the } above that which a good Mussulman might 
garden, in a commodious house within easy } consider their due. 
reach of the galleries and the libraries which He had died of apoplexy three months before 
might be necessary to my purpose. I became madame’s neighbor, just as he had 
Here it was I fell in love, and, oddest of all— { undertaken various speculations which would 
you will please neither laugh nor be shocked— : doubtless have succeeded had he lived to manage 
with a lady who had only buried her husband $ his own affairs; but, dying so suddenly as he did, 
three months previous. She lived in the adjoin-% his affairs were found to be in such a state that 
ing house, and we had the same proprietor; the { the widow and sister were menaced with ruin. 
fattest. and most garrulous man, I+ honestly The sum of thirty thousand dollars must be 
believe, that the world contained. He told me} raised, or the property would lapse to the cred- 
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itors. The gentlemen had allowed madame six 
months to effect the necessary loan, and it ‘had 
been believed by them and her that the matter 
could not be difficult. Marsan had a brother in 
America, known to be rich and attached to his 
relative. Nobody had any doubt as to his readi- 
ness to save that dead brother's business credit, 
as well as aid the widow. But when, after a 
good deal of delay, news came from New York, 
it was of the most unfortunate nature. Charles 
Marsan was dead too, and his heirs cared noth- 
ing about the good name of an unknown uncle, 
nor the material welfare of his relict. 

So you understand that, when I became 
Madame Marsan’s neighbor; the mortgages had 
exactly three months to run before they could be 
foreclosed, and that in every direction her hopes 
of assistance had failed. Three months more, 
and, in spite of great deal of verbal sympathy 
—much thereof probably genuine—Marsan’s 
widow and half-sister would find themselves 
beyond a doubt: reduced to actual penury, 
through the unavoidable sacrifice of a really 
valuable property. 

Now I have made matters clear in a clumsy 
fashion, and can go on with the personal story 
which I set out to tell. 

I had been two days in those new lodgings 
when my fate overtook me—I mean when I first 
set eyes on Emily Marsan. 

It was a lovely spring evening, and, though 
early in the season, the air felt mild and soft as 
if I had been straying about the pleasure-grounds 
of some Neapolitan domain, instead of that quaint 
old garden in the heart of a northern clime. 

I had heard enough from various sources con- 
cerning Madame Marsan to feel deeply interested 
in her, and had a strange inexplicable longing 
to meet her face to face. 

Now the gardens of the two houses were sepa- 








5 


I stared eagerly through an opportune break 
in the hedge, and saw a lady approach slowly in 
obedience to the eager demand. I cannot 
describe her; I can tell you she was tall, beauti- 
ful, queenly, dark as to eyes and hair, her, deli- 
cate complexion looking unnaturally pale from 
the contrast to her deep widow’s-weeds. But 
what made the charm of her face was its expres- 
sion—a few of Fra Angelico’s angels have that 
same heavenly look, but I never saw it ix any 
human being except in Emily Marsan. 

“Emily, do come!’’ the sweet petulant. young 
voice continued. 

‘What is it, dear?’ she asked, quietly, in 
tones deeper and richer than those ordinarily 
possessed by her sex. 

‘Such a beetle! Is it a beetle? Never mind 
—but did you ever see such a fat important 
old fellow? Dear me, I declare he looks like the 
cathedral verger. Now where can he possibly 
have passed the winter, to come out se sleek and 
round ?” 

‘Perhaps he has been South—I only hope 
he'll not find that he is returned rather too 
soon,” the velvety voice answered. 

Nanette responded by a laugh as sweet as a 
peal of little bells, and then said apologetically : 

“Oh, I forgot!” 

Madame Marsan patted her shoulder and con- 
tinued : 

“My child, Herr Dorsch is here—please go 
and receive him, and say I will be in presently.’’ 

‘* Herr Dorsch ?"’ repeated the young girl, fal- 
teringly. ‘Oh, dear—and J was laughing—and 
there’s more worry !’’ 

‘Tt does me good to hear you, Nanette; as for 
the worry, why, itis no longer new,”’ the widow 
replied. ‘Go, child—I only want a moment. to 
myself: before seeing him.” 

Nanette flung herself into her sister-in-law's 


rated by a lofty hedge, fortified here and there } arms for an @gtant, but, after listening to a few 
by tall trees, with numerous breaks in the thicket } whispered Ces, checked her rising sobs and 
of verdure, to give any curious person sufficient : hastend§ @e@Mently away, stopping to call pite- 


epportunities to look from one into the other. 

As I stood near my side of the boundary in the 
last glow of the sunset, I noticed pretty Manette 
Marsan, whom I had already seen—as graceful 
a fairy of seventeen as one could wish to look at 
—saunter out of the house, swinging her garden- 
hat in her hand. 

She strayed for a little among the newly 
arranged parterres, gathering octasionally a few 
young leaves and early buds, then, after stooping 
for some instants over a bed of crocuses, called 
in English, with the prettiest possible trace of 
foreign accent: : 


“Emily, Emily, come here! Emily, I say!’ 





ously : 

‘Please, please, don’t be long!”’ 

Madame waved her hand, and, after the girl 
had disappeared, took a few turns up and down 
the walks, sighing now and then, but with a 
look on her face which made me somehow com- 
prehend that her chief solicitude in this dreary 
season was for her sister, not herself. 

To and fro she walked, and, unseen, I stared 
at her, a8 men may have gazed at angels in the 
ancient ‘days when celestial messengers visited 
the earth, until, with a last long sigh, she moved 
down the centre path and disappeared withia 
the gloomy old doorway. 
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I loved her—I knew it already~and gloried ; reflecting person was one of her chief charac- 
in the consciousness! So you perceive that } teristics, 
destiny had indeed effectually done her work. { Nanette was in many things childish for her 

You will laugh, but no matter! AH that night } age, but bright and clever as she was pretty, and 
I paced my chamber and dreamed like a Romeo ; ; her devotion te her sister-in-law knew no bounds, 
of twenty summers—only, 1 may do myself the } Before a month elapsed, 1 had hit on a plan 
justice to say that my visions held a practical ’ which I thought would serve my purpose, and 
side: which at least was in keeping: with my ; bewitching little Nanette was the medium 
years. whereby I hoped to carry it out. 

How to assist this adorable woman in her ; My banker and warm friend, Herr Rosenthal, 
extremity ; over and above my insane fancyings, } who had known me intimately for the last twenty 
that sober reflection came up and pressed upon } years, was also an old acquaintance of Madame 
my mind. How to do it was the question, since } Marsan’s, and. had kindly served as voucher for 
I did not even know her, and the recency of her } my respectability and position when I so deter- 
mourning rendered any attempt at making her ; minedly forced myself on that Jady. He had 
acquaintance a very difficult matter. 





done this at my request the day after Nanette’s 
But fate, having so successfully begua her ; accident, and, six weeks later, I went to him with 
work, chose to continue in her self-appointed ; another petition, which he was equally ready to 


task ! 
Only the next day, as I was nearing the house 


Nanette Marsan crossing the street just above, 


grant, which gave him considerable gratification 
into the bargain. 

I desired him to make to Madame Marsan in 
due form, as the guardian and nearest relative 


; 
on my return from the picture-gallery, I saw 
5 


under the care of an old servant. As the two : of Mademoiselle Nanette, an offer of my hand 

reaclied the sidewalk, a great dog, escaped from Sin marriage to that charming little person. 
a man who had been brutally beating him, } Of course, no marriage could take place for 
dashed across the road, pushed the young. lady }a year, owing to the family-mourning; and 
in his frenzy, and shoved her with such violence} I added that, considering her extreme youth, 


against a lamp-post that she would have fallen, { I should be patient if madame desired a further 


§ 


had I not reached the spot in time to save her. delay. But, if my proposition were favorably 


I assisted her into the house, and half carried received, I would undertake at once to assure 
her up the stairs to the door of her sister-in- ; tlie payment of the mortgages so soon to fall due 
law’s apartment, which the servant opened after and enter into arrangements for the carrying-on 
an endless fumbling for her key, and roused her } of the factory upon terms which would yield 
mistress by shrieking : $ the widow and her young sister a comfortable 

‘“‘Madame, madame, come quick! Here is} percentage and also relieve them from any pain- 
mademoiselle killed by a mad dog, and monsieur ; $ ful sense of obligation. by the fact that, the 
the American from next door has saved her life } business again in good condition, a very few 
—so she isn’t a bit hurt—do come !’’ years would serve for regaining the sum I pro- 


Between us, Nanette and I managed to give a? posed to advance under cover of the banker's 
somewhat more colierent account of the accident, ; name. 


and so, ten minutes after it occused, I found 
myself seated in the drawing-rooume@f any idol, 
and conversing as calmly as the G@eé@nistauces 
and my perturbation would permit. 

So we made acquaintance, and of course the 
blessed disaster and Nanette’s shaken nerves 
gave mean opportunity to call daily for nearly 
aweek; and, considering the way we had been 
brought together, Madame Marsan’s recent 
widowhood could prove no bar to my reception. 

I was constantly turning over in my mind 
some ‘possibility of finding means by: which’ 1 
could: manage to be of assistance to the two 
unfortunate ladies, who bore their menacing 
troubles, the one with the insouciance of ‘early 
youth,’the other with’ the great fortitude! which 
a very brief intercourse must have shown any 


After taking a week for consideration, Herr 
Rosenthal came to inform me that the ladies 
accepted: my proposition; during that time, 
I had not seen:them, so you may be sure the 
period had seemed ‘long, 

There were several business-interviews among 
us three elders, at which Miss Nanette did not 
assist ; and I hurried poor Rosenthal on to the 
completion of all the documents and other neces- 
sary work in a way which _— vexed his slow 
German soul. 

‘«Himmel!’’ eried.-he, at. last... ‘‘One would 
think you a boy of twenty—or that you were 
to be married. to-morrow.” 

‘The latter, at least, I. wish: most: ardently,” 
said I, laughing. 

These words were spoken in Madame Marsan’s 


. 
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hearing. 
troubled, and I understood the reason. 

I wondered if she would have the courage 
to tell me the exact trath—I should be able 
easily to pardon the feminine weakness which 
might keep both her and Nanette silent; but 
1 did hope she would prove courageous enough 
to speak. 

And, the very next morning, she sent. for 
me, a@ little paler and more quiet than usual, 
I knew, the instant I set eyes on her, that she 
meant to be perfectly frank. Ah, how proud 
of her [ was! 

“Mr. Tinsley,” she said, “there is something 
which perhaps I ought to have told you atthe 
very start. I have consulted with Nanette, and 
she consents—”’ 

“Yes, madame,”’ I rejoined, as she paused for 
an instant. ‘* Pray do not hesitate; any confi- 
dence you may see fit to repose in me I shall 
at least try to deserve.’” 

“I know—I am sute,”’ she answered, and 
went on with renewed courage: ‘‘ My sister-in- 
law once had a strong attachment for a distant 
relative of hers—Carl Zedwich; they were 
almost brought up together, Carl is only about 
six years the elder.” 


” 


‘IT have heard something of this,” I remarked, 
tranquilly, when she stopped again, troubled. for, 


breath. ‘I believe Monsieur Marsan was averse 
to. any idea of marriage between relations—was, 
indeed, not altogether satisfied with the cousin 
Carl.” : 

“ Yes—yes,”’ she said, again relieved. ‘Ihave 
elways thought Carl a little misunderstood ;. but 
that has nothing to do with what I wanted to 
say. Reports reached Monsieur Marsan, which 
he repeated to Nanette. She refused to see. her 
cousin again; and he sailed for Brazil some 
months before my—my husband's death.”’ 

“IT thank you for your confidence, madame,’ 
I said. ‘<I have to thank Mademoiselle Nanette 
also for yielding to your desire that there should 
be no secrets among us.” 

“Oh, ‘Mr. Tinsley, she félt it was better for 
you to know—I showed her so plainly, I mean.’’ 
And then she stopped, and presently added 
“Nanette is an honorable girl: she would not, 
believe me, even to put an end to. our troubles, 
accept: your proposition unless she felt certain 
of herself—felt that, in time, she—”’ 

“Could learn to be content with me as her 
husband?’ I asked. 


Emily—I can’t. help -ealling her so—bowed, 


her stately head, and her lips framed anal 
though the word was inaudible. 
“May I see her?’ was my next demand. 


I, saw that she looked somewhiut 3 
g bell, desiring the old servant, when she obeyed 


wy} as she expected. 


” 


‘“‘Surely,’’ madame answered, and rang the 
$ the summons, to send mademoiselle. 

In a few moments Nanette appeared, looking 
pale and frightened, but trying to smile, and 

$ behaving altogether with a dignity which I had 
3 never seen her display. 

3“ My dear child,” 1 said, lightly touching her 
; hand, “] have to thank your sister and you. 
; Believe me, 1 will endeavor to earn your sincere 
regard. And now let us just try to behave as 
if nothing important had happened—to learn 
to grow warm friends; only don’t be afraid of 
me—that is all I ask.” 

‘How, could I be, when you are so good?” 
she replied. ‘Oh, Fmily—do thank him: say 
what I want to. I will try to—to—” 

She hid her face on her sister’s shoulder, 
and, 1, said quietly: 

“There isn’t anything more to explain. Now, 
we mean to be quiet and prosaic and comfortable 
—if only Madame Marsan would offer me a cup 
of her delicious English tea.”’ 

They were both puzzled, but my manner 
speedily put them at ease; and, very soon, we 
became a home-looking trio, tranquilly sipping 
the delicate Orange Pekoe, of which I; drank 
more than I ought, for the pleasure of having 
my cup replenished by Emily's hand. 

That visit was the beginning of many pleasant 
days and weeks to me—so different from my 
ordinary past that existence seemed abruptly 
transformed almost out of knowledge, as a chill 
bare room miglit be altered by the sudden fitting 
up with velvets and tapestries and all manner 
of bright belongings. 

I fancied: that Madame Marsan shared .my 
feeling of content and rest; daily life had proved 
’ somewhat stormy, report said, with that hot- 

tempered -imperious ‘husband, though her part 
in. the tempests had been that of passive 
endurance. 

And little Nanette tried to be satisfied with 
her new lot and to find content in the future 
which opened before her; but, after the first 
few weeks, I fear that she did not find it so easy 

I saw this plainly; but, woman 
of penetration though she was, Madame Mansan 
did. not. notice. For one thing, the matters. of 
business occupied her a great deal; then, the 
reaction from fears of ruin—which had, I know, 
troubled, her more. for Nanette than herself— 
had; left. her in that state of passivity such as 
comes over one after a long illness, when health 
and strength return slowly, and to sit in, the 
sunshine without a positive thought in one’s 
brain is luxury and delight. 
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Then, too, Nanette took great pains to keep her } 
sister blind; I appreciated the girl’s unselfish- 
ness, and, partly because I did not want madame 
awakened, partly because the little heroine 
deserved a reward for her efforts, I determined 
that she should have a change—if only one that 
would relieve her for awhile from the strain of 
my daily visits and the need of always being on 
her guard. 

I had grown such a Macchiavelli in forming 
plots that I had no difficulty in finding a feasible 
plan, and again fate aided me—really, do you 
know, I honestly believe that she is a much- 
belied old dame. 

Some relatives of mine came over from America 
for a season of travel—as charming a family of 
young people as one could: meet, and possessing 
parents worthy of such offspring. 

They visited Dresden, and, of course, made 
acquaintance with my friends; but, before pre- 
senting them, I told madame that I’ really 





thought’ Nanette would be more comfortable if ; 


she were not forced to appear in the character of 
an engaged young lady; so, if she pleased, we 
would say nothing about the state of our affairs 
—the ladies’ mourning being an additional 
reason therefor. 

“You are always so thoughtful,’’ Madame 
Marsan said; ‘‘yes—perhaps Nanette would 
prefer that.” 

And Nanette did, with all her heart—in fact, 
she almost embraced me, when our decision was 
explained to her. 

‘¢Ah, monsieur,”’ she said, in her pretty 
foreign English, ‘‘there was never any man 
like you! Oh, you are as delicate in your intui- 
tions as a woman! I do appreciate you—try to 
believe it—and I will strive hard, hard to be 
worthy of your—your—” 

The poor soul hesitated so over the word 
“ affection,”’ which she had meant to pronounce, 
that I could not be brutal enough to refuse her 


my aid. 
«You are worthy of all the affection I or any- 
body can give you,” said 1; ‘only please don’t 


get exalted and erroneous ideas of your duty— 
that’s all.” 

My relatives, from the oldest to the youngest, 
at once fell in love with the sisters, and, quiet as 
we were, we managed to make Dresden an agree- 
.able sojourn to the travelers for a fortnight. 

But the family was anxious to see 4s much as 
possible, and decided to journey onward ; and, at 
the last moment, the dear old maiden aunt was 
threatened with one of her dreadful rheumatic 
attacks, and dreaded the idea of a journey, and 
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her in ‘a body—two or three must remain 
behind. 

““T have a capital idea,”’ I said, when the mat- 
ter was being discussed in family conclave, with 
madame and Nanette added. ‘ Now, unless 
you agree, ‘one and all, not to dispute it, you 
shall not even hear what my famous plan is.” 

They all promised, and the invalid added: 

“Go on, Cousin Horace—of course you are 
sure to have found something pleasant—is he 
not, madame ?’’ 

Madame bowed, with her slow sweet smile, 
while a faint tinge of color showed in her pale 
cheeks at this abrupt appeal. 

‘‘Now you two are hopelessly compromised, 
at all events,’’ I said. “So Pll tell you what 
occurs to me! Cousin Isabel shall stay quietly 
here in Dresden—” 

“Oh, if she will stay with me!’’ Emily 


’ broke in. 


« Just so—you are clairvoyant, madame—that 
was to be my proposal,’ I rejoined. ‘ The rest 
of the tribe shall go on their pilgrimage, and 
perhaps they can induce Mademoiselle Nanette 
to’ 

“Go with us!” interrupted the family. 

I stole one glance at Nanette’s face, saw how 
much the proposition pleased her, and so was 
at rest. J . 

“You are ‘all a set of ungrateful creatures !” 
I cried. ‘You have anticipated my idea; but 
I forgive you, since you have the grace to be 
pleased.” 

And, three days later, the party set out; 
Nanette’s face beaming on me to the last—she, 
poor child, quite unconscious how heartily glad 
she was to bid me good-bye. 

Cousin Isabel ‘was already established in 
Madame ‘Marsan’s home, speedily got well 
enough to enjoy the dawning summer, and I 
think no man need ask pleasanter months than 
I spent. The travelers had gone to Paris, and 
as far south as Florence, ‘and I wrote to advise 
their visiting the Tyrol and the Dolomites, 
while I could take Isabel. to some German 
baths, if, as I had no doubt, Madame Marsan 
would kindly consent to accompany us. 

So I managed to give Nanette the whole 
summer away, and I wrote her often friendly 
letters, which she at length learned to: answer 
without any more constraint than she ‘might 
have felt: had I been an old bachelor’ untle— 
which I suppose must have been my ideal of a 
young girl’s’ feeling for her elderly betrothed 
husband ! 

And the pilgrims did pursue ‘their pleasant 





the others could not, of course, think of leaving 


course, and we three others went to some: quiet 
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mountain baths, and altogether the. autumn 
came before anybody was ready therefor, and I 
so strongly advised the travelers to visit Vienna 
before their return that they decided to do so. 

It, was the first week in October, and we, 
sometime since, back in quiet Dresden, were 
expecting the pilgrims in the course of a few 
days. 

Well, one evening, as I. sat in my room, 
endeavoring to busy myself with my sorely 
neglected work, I was interrupted by a servant 
bringing a brief note from Madame Marsan, in 
which she begged me to come to her instantly, 
as she had something of great importance to 
impart. 

‘ Now, I had left her and my cousin only an 
hour before; we had had a delightfully fatigu- 


worthy of ber affection,” I said, smoothly and 
rapidly. 

** But; he has come back,’’ Emily cried, fairly 
> wringing her white hands. ‘This letter is writ+ 
3 ten from Brindisi; he has arrived there, and is 
} detained for a little by some business.” 

‘* Never mind the letter,’’ I suggested, ax she 
began confusedly drawing it from her pocket. 
“ Well, he is coming straight to his old home?’ 

“Yes; and oli, he says he can prove now that 
Monsieur Marsan was mistaken—that he has 
been bitterly wronged.” 

‘Certainly, madame, if he can prove that, he 
is right to do so,” I answered. “ But how did 
he gain this information away off in Brazil 2” 

2 *Oh, he says that some kind friend found out 
>the truth and sent him word, advising his 


ing day, visiting an old ruined castle some leagues return,’ madame explained. ‘It seems that: the 
distant; I had dined with the two ladies, and 3 letters informing him of Monsieur Marsan’s death 


taken my leave at eight o’clock, because I knew; had been delayed. 
It was 3 little while before he got the other news.” 


they were both really in need of rest. 


exactly nine when the billet reached me—so of 
course madame’s news must have arrived very 
unexpectedly ; and, ten minutes afterward, I 
entered her salon, to find her looking like ao 


ghost. 


He only received them a 


“Sorrow and joy mingle so oddly in this mor- 

tal life,’’ I remarked, with the sententiousness of 
; a Mussulman. 

‘*But, Mr. Tinsley, you don’t understand,” 

Emily groaned. *‘This letter was written to 


‘Thank you for coming,” was her only greet-} Nanette. She answered it, saying that she was 


ing. ‘Sit down, please. 
already in bed and asleep. I could not wait— 


’ 


Your cousin is 3 engaged to be married. She inclosed both letters 


to me, and I was writing him when he sent the 


‘“Madame, has some great trouble befallen ; telegram vowing he should come on, all the 


you?’’ L asked, for she could get no further. 


«“ Yes—lI must tell it all out—you know I never 


same,’ 


‘Why, of course, after making such a long 


can go at things in a roundabout way,” she $ journey, he would not stop short so near its end 


answered, breathlessly. 

«And we are friends of sufficient standing, I 
trust, for you to be able to tell me anything,” 
I said. 

“Yes. Oh, if I tried for a year to say how 
deeply I feel all that you have done for us—”’ 

“But that is not your important nows,” I 
interrupted again. ‘‘As for tlic other, remember 
that you—and your sister ’’—I recollected just in 
time to add the last words—* have turned a very 
solitary life into a very agreeable one ; so we are 
simply on equal terms. And now, what has 
happened ?”’ 

If I had wanted thanks, that one quick gleam 
from her eloquent eyes would have been ample. 
The heart-full expression was quiekly succeeded 
by a look of pain—almost terror. 

“How am I to tell you? Your goodness 
only makes everything so much the harder!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Mr. Tinsley, I have a letter 
from Carl Zedwich—you remember—”’ 

“Yes, perfectly! The distant cousin who was 
attached to Nanette, and went off to’ the Brazils 
when her brother proved to her that. he was not 
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as Brindisi,” said I, still Mussulman-like in my 
composure. 

She threw up her arms with a gesture almost 

of desperation, 

3 | I. declare,” 


she cried, ‘‘sometimes you are 
so calm that—that—oh, forgive me—I am nearly 


crazy! .Don’t you see, he will get here 
to-morrow—Nanctte will arrive the same even- 
ing.” 
; «Yes, dear friend, that seems as plain as 
Bradshaw,’’ I observed. 

“And he will torment her! She will not give 
way—I mean she does not wish to see him. She 
lias written me so beautifully! Oh, Mr. Tinsley, 
I am at my wit’s cnd, and you stand there like a 
statue |” 

She burst out crying, and I took her two 
hands and comforted her with friendly words 
and advice.; I could afford to be calm as to 
words, while I had the bliss of holding those 
white fingers in mine. 

*«Try to understand,’’ she sobbed. ‘Nanette 
dloes. not mean to break her promise—she will 
keep it! Oh, she says, if she had. a. hundred 
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lives to live, they should all be cheerfully given } 
to repay your kindness and your—your love.”’ 

‘“‘Of course,’ I said, still unmoved as the 
Grand Turk; ‘(I know Mademoiselle Nanette 
well enough to be certain such would prove her 
decision.” 

‘*She—she believes that in reality it is well } 
for her,” pursued Emily, falteringly. ‘Carl is 3 
so young—so headstrong.” 

‘* Wise little Nanette,’ purred I, softly. 

‘But she wanted you to know—oh, she is 
truth itself,’ Emily hurried on. ‘The only 
thing is, she begs to be spared meeting Carl— 
and how am I to manage that ?” 

‘*Will you leave it to me?’’ I asked, quietly. 
“Don’t be afraid. J promise you to have no 
quarrel with the headstrong young gentleman. 
But I am in possession of certain facts which 
will convince him of the necessity of submitting 
to our decision; strong enough also to assure our 
sweet Nanette that she had reason to trust to my 
common sense.” | 





Just then Cousin Isabel sent for Emily, hav- 
ing wakened in pain ; so there was only time for 
us to settle that I should first interview Carl } 
Zedwich, and I promised to leave, with the por- 
ter of the house, a letter which would induce 
him to call on me before attempting to see Emily 
or Nanette—in case the latter should have 
arrived. 

And the next day came, and a little after noon 
there was a knock at my door, and, in answer 3 
to my permission, there burst in a tall hand- 
some young fellow, with a violence more suitable 3 
to a bomb than a peaceful visitor. 

**T am Carl Zedwich,” cried he. ‘ Your note 
bade me call. Oh, I have to thank you for 
hunting up the proofs that old Marsan was mis- } 
taken—I’ll say mistaken. Now—” 

4¢ Wait, wait!’ I interrupted. ‘I am Horace 
Tinsley !” 

«The man they have sold Nanette to!’ he 
eried, furiously. ‘Oh, then I’ve made some 
horrible blunder—got into the wrong apartment. } 
No matter; I'm glad of it. You shall hear the 
truth.” . 

“I’m glad of it too,”” said I; « pray explain.” 

«‘Explain—explain? Why, I've told you; and 
I say she shan’t be sold. I don’t know how you 
managed it, but I'll not have her saerificed. I'll 
kill you. Oh, if you’ve got pistols, out with 
them. Let’s finish the business now and here,” 
shouted the sanguinary young man, about the 
craziest fellow to be met outside of Bedlam. . 

‘« We'd better proceed a little more slowly,” : 
said I; ‘at this rate, you may kill me before I } 
can discover why I had to die.” 
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**Curse your English phlegm,’’ he sneered, 

** American,”’ 1 amended. 

*«Tt's all the same,” growled he. 

‘“No, I beg your pardon, it is not,’’ I per- 
sisted. ‘ But never mind. Herr Zedwich, what 
do you really want of me?”’ 

“T never meant to see you.. Don’t I tell you 
I’m here by a blunder?” cried he, growing more 
excited in his efforts to regain a little calmness. 
‘«But, since we are face to face, 1’ll speak. I 
repeat, it’s all a bargain; that sister-in-law and 
old. Rosenthal between them have persuaded her. 
And she thought I was base and vile; but she 
shall not be sacrificed—that | swear.” 

“So do I; and, what is more, I don’t mean 
to be sacrificed, either,’’ said I, and coolly pushed 
him down into a chair; he was so taken aback 
by my words that it was easy to do. ‘Now, 
before you speak again, Herr Zedwich, look at 
your note. It says ‘first floor’: here you are, 
in my apartment. Now, that is the writing of 
your unknown correspondent, who cleared up 
matters for you here and wrote you word. You 
hold the note in your hand. Geod! Compare 
the writing with these papers. Both the same— 
eh?” 

Zedwich stared at the manuscript I held before 
his eyes, stared at his letter, then stared at me. 

‘Am I asleep or mad?” he pronounced, 
presently. 

“You require sleep,” said I, *‘for you've 
been traveling all night; but I don’t think you 
need go mad—unless you absolutely insist on it.” 

He got up and sat down, got up again, shoved 
me off at arm’s-length—and stared more wildly 
than ever. 

“If you don’t explain straight away, I shall 
go mad now and here,” he cried. 

“To explain is easy enough,’ I said, gently: 
“<T have a heart as well as you, and it is full— 
but it happens to be with love for Emily Marsan, 
not your Nanette.” 

‘* Great—” 

«“Now, now—listen,’’ I continued: ‘I fell 
in love with her at first sight, but I couldn't, 
under the circumstances, well tell her so—and 
eannot yet. If I had waited, the property 
would have been lost, both she and Nanette 
ruined.- I felt sure you were not guilty of what 
was charged against you, so felt Rosenthal— 
what to do?” 

“Go on! goon!” cried Zedwich, eager enough 
now to hear my voice. 

‘““Why, we saved the property, proved your 
innocence, and—and—here you are,’’. said I. 
‘«My dear boy, your Nanette is a jewel: be you 
worthy of her.” 
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Carl Zedwich nearly hugged the breath out 
of my body; but I had enough left to explain 
that my little plot must still remain a secret. 
Nanette would not arrive till evening; before 
then, I would make it clear to Madame Marsan 
that, certain of Carl’s uprightness, I could not 
separate Nanette from him. As regarded the 
money aad the business, Carl would have to 
carry the latter on, and’ I must remain his 
creditor for the former until it could be repaid. 

Well, when the year of mourning for her 
brother expired, Nanette married Carl Zedwich. 
In the meantime, Emily and I had been on the 
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s best terms of frank friendship; it suited my 
disposition to keep up my réle to the very 
end. 

The day of the wedding, after the young pair 

} had gone, Emily and I stood alone in her salon. 

‘“How good and noble and wise you have 
been!” she said, softly. 

“That admitted, when shall I have my 
reward ?”’ I asked. 

“‘Your—your reward ?’’ she faltered. 

Well, well—I learned that she cared for me: 
and my reward came into my life before another 
twelvemonth elapsed. 





THOUGHTS OF HOME. 


BY M. A. 


‘Twas eventide, and far and wide 
Stretched out the prairie-land ; 

T sat alone and thought of home, 
That merry bcundheld-tenil. 


°Twas years ago; I’ve wandered so 
O’er the earth by land and sea, 

Yet that cottage small, with its inmates all, 
Seenis ever present to me. 


In the years gone by, with love and joy 
We knelt in the fading light, 

In that lowly room, to give our thanks 
Ere we uttered our fond good-night. 


O’er Miem’ry‘s track, the scene comes back 
Of that peaceful cottage home ; 
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But scattered now and far apart 
Are the paths o’er which we roam. 


And 80, to-night, in the fading light, 
Came back through the vista of years 
That vision bright in the firelight— 
I gaze on it still through my tears. 


I'm growing old, and my heart is cold, 
With life’s tide ebbing fast ; 

Still, through my tears and the mist of yeara, 
I shall see my home at last. 


I turn, to-night, from this western light 
"And the reckless paths I trod: 
For childhood’s home and loved ones own 
Bring back my trust in God, 
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BY NELLIE T. 


Arounp me is the golden summertide, 

The dulcet bird-songs, and the scent of flowers ; 
My thirsty spirit drinks the beauty in, 

The restful beauty of the halcyon hours. 


I look up toward the deep empyrean blue 
And feel an inmost thrill of pure delight, 

The while a radiant day-dream visits me 
And many fancies beautiful and bright. 
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Unheeded falls my book, as thus I muse; 
Before me comes a face, its beauty rare, 
And, half unconsciously, I breathe a name 

Upon the balmy incense of the air. 


As falls the gentle dew upon the flowers, 
So doth the dew of happiness impart 
Revivifying strength ; and I am glad, 
Because it's summer now within my heart. 
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THE ORIOLE’S SONG. 


BY EMMA 8. 


Rock-a-By, oriole, swinging away 
In the top of the old elm-tree, to-day— 


The winds sing a lullaby peaceful‘and deep, 
Swaying your cradle to rock you to sleep. 


Rock-a-by, rock-a-by, all the day long— 
Fill the bright hours with beautiful song ; 


This is your mission, to chase gloom away, 
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Singing so gayly through all the long day. 


Sing to us, oriole; when night shall come, 
When the shades darken into deep gloom ! 


Sing, O bright oriole, when shadows creep 
Over the threshold of life’s careless sleep ! 


Then, like a ray of light piercing the skies, 
Telling of hope and rest, thy song shall rise. 





TWO SIDES TO ONE STORY. 


BY MISS LEE M’CRAE,. 


HER SIDE. 
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and even smiled at it—like the foolish fellow 


Frorence Haraway closed the hall-door} he is. Just between you and me and this pen- 
softly, bolted and locked it, and then sped up} holder, my dear journal, Ned is, desperately in 


the stairs to her own cozy room. 
The first thing she did, when there; was to 


5 
5 


love, and came very near proposing to-night. 
‘«We were driving home from the party, in 


turn up the lamp to its full height and view the dim starlight—and a long drive it is, too, 


herself earnestly in the tall mirror. 

Pulling the filmy shawl closer around her 
throat, she ejaculated: ‘‘ Very becoming,” and 
proceeded to divest herself of the street-acconi- 
paniments to a party-toilette. 

Then came another long survey which seemed 
equally satisfactory, as the glass reflected a 
serene smile. 

Seating herseif beneath the shaded lamp, she 
glanced at her watch, unfastened a bracelet, 
yawned, and, taking her journal from a drawer 
near by, wrote as follows: 

“Have just returned from Cora De Long's 
euchre- party, and had a much. pleasanter 
evening than I could have expected to spend 
there. What a jolly old world this is, occasion- 
ally! Someway, I never can win at euchre, 
unless my partner is a good player. But I 


managed to secure Mr. Danforth this time, in } 


spite of Nell Burns; and he can’t be beaten. 

“He did all the playing to-night, while 
I carried on a brisk little flirtation with Fred 
Webster. He thinks he can captivate any girl 
in Carbondale; but he is ‘under water’ himself 
this time, or I’m mistaken. I was unusually 
gracious and he seemed ecstatically happy. 
Cora tried to mike me think, yesterday, that 
he and Nell Burns were engaged; but that is 
all nonsense, as anyone could see by his devotion 
to me to-night. My opinion is that’ there has 
been something between them; but Fred is 
fattracted elsewhere and she is consumed by 
jealousy, because I watched her closely to-night 
-~and I am uncommonly quick to observe such 
things—and, though she seemed ‘to be trying 
to entertain Mr. Danforth, her eyes were 
frequently wandering in our direction. Some 
girls think they are so shrewd. 

“I wore my cream-colored nun’s-veiling— 
and looked bewitching, if I do say it. Ned 
Mackenzie was my escort, and it was fairly 
absurd to see him holding my pink zephyr 
shawl when we were making our adieus. 

‘‘He smoothed it, wrinkled it up, folded it, 
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plenty long enough for all sorts of sentiment- 
alizing on his part—and he certainly took 
advantage of his opportunity. 

“As we drove very slowly, he watched me 
in that earnest searching way of his, scarcely 
taking his eyes from my face, except once, 
when he gazed vacantly into the trees—and the 
future, I imagine—and sighed like November. 

“IT concluded I'd help him along a little, 
so I asked which lot would be the more miser- 
able: to be married above one’s station in every 
respect or beneath it.. It seemedto confuse him 
for a minute; but he only said I must ask him 
something easier, as he was inexperienced as yet, 
and so on. 

‘Tt was so vexing! He is as cautious as he is 
Scotch, and doesn’t lead on a particle. Perhaps 
I haven't encouraged him enough. 

“Once I allowed my wrap to fill off, and, 
when he went to draw it around me, he did 
it with real lover-like tenderness, and lect his 
arm linger unnecessarily long among its folds. 
Then he called me ‘ Flo’—everyone else says 


‘Florence’ —and said something about he ‘hoped 
to-morrow night would be as lovely as— caught 
himself, and looked. quite embarrassed for a min- 


ute. Pshaw! don’t I see through it? He'll be 
here to-morrow night, my journal, and I'll tell 
you exactly how he proposes. 

“Tt will be so funny to refer to when we are 
old people, sitting around our cozy hearth. 
I can’t say I love him; but then I don’t love any- 
body else, and he is as good a match as I can 
find in Carbondale. Besides, we will make such 
a fine-looking couple—which is, after all, quite 
a consideration. Fred Webster, in spite of his 
self-conceit and confidence in himself, isn’t any- 
thing like as fine-looking. I like to tease Ned 
by flirting with Fred, as I did this evening; but 
I think I will allow Nell’s admirer to return to 
his old allegiance, and say ‘Yes’ to such 
devoted lover as Ned looks and seems of late. 
And now good-night, my silent friend: abide in 
patience until then. Perhaps to-morrow night’s 
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entry will tell you something of interest; by that , friendly—or flirting, perhaps, like herself. She 
time, my fate as well as his may be decided.” _{ is such a vain frivolous creature! Thank good- 
As she spoke, Miss Hathaway closed her book ; ness, you are, not like her, my love, except in 
with a half-smile, locked it with its secrets; her glorious eyes and well-shaped head. 
securely away from prying eyes, and, with a} ‘She flatters herself that she made a conquest 
decided yawn, arose. Again she glanced into ‘of Fred to-night; but she should have heard 
the mirror with a look half inquiring, half; what he said to Miss Burns on the veranda as 
satisfied, nodded her head in perfect content : they came in. I was smoking—and thinking of 
with herself and her little world, and began ; you, Flo—and they didn’t-see;me. She said he 
sleepily to remove the rest of her ornaments. {must not pay her ‘any attention this evening,’ 
‘ for ‘people might begin to suspect’—they are 
HIS SIDE. : engaged, as every shrewd person was lotig ago 
Nor far away, in another part of Carbondale, } certain—but to devote himeelf to Miss. Hetha- 
the cautious young Scotchman who formed the } way, and so on. Blind as’ bats! Ha! ha! 
principal subject of Miss Hathaway’s meditations} ‘Yes, that vain foolish girl imagined that 
that evening entered in a leisurely manner his Fred admired her, when he was 80 agreeable to 
own dwelling, after having escorted the young } her at Miss Burns’s request. She really thought, 
lady home. } 1 believe, that she had made a conquest of him. 
In absent dreamy fashion, Ned Mackenzie ‘ Possibly she may have thought the same about 
mounted the stairs and entered his room, where } me when I looked at her shawl so tenderly and 
a bright fire was still burning in the open grate. } handled it so reverently, not. because it was hers, 
He struck a match, lighted the lamp, and changed : but because it reminded me of another shawl 
his coat for a comfortable dressing-gown. His } worn by another girl—my own Flo, whom I 
next move ws” to throw himself down ona couch ¢ shall soon see !’’ 
by the hearth. He buried his face in tie cushion For a few moments, he fell into a reverie about 
for an instant, and then, sitting bolt upright. and } the original of the treasured picture, gazing 
running his fingers through his hair, exclaimed : } dreamily into the fire and forgetting the lateness 
“Flo! Flo! How can I wait till to-morrow ; of the hour, the events of the past evening, and 
night? To see you—to fold your dainty shawl ‘ everything else but the dear absent one. 
around you once more! Oh, Flo! Suppose } The sudden falling of coal roused him from 
something should happen! Suppose you do not \ these. blissful dreams to commonplace things. 
love me, after all! No, you do love me—your } As he remembered the smiles and graces of his 
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eyes have said it!” 
Here he sprang up, and, taking a photograph 


from its easel on the mantel, gazed at it in true } 


lover-like fashion. 
Sitting down and stiii iooking at the sweet 
face on the card, he murmured: 


companion of the evening, a slight frown crossed 
> his brow, changing his expression. ‘ But Miss 
> Hathaway ’’—his face darkened, and he jerked 
} at his collar as if it had offended him—‘ she 
} worries me out of aii patience; she has that 
unpleasant faculty of dragging everybody’s skele- 


‘‘ Miss Hathaway is like you, Flo—was so like } tons out of their closets and making them dance 
you to-night in the dim light; with that pink for her special. amusement; she turns every 
shawl around her. How could I help caressing } remark into a personal compliment; she—but, 
its soft folds and imagining she was you, sitting } pshaw! what difference does it make to me, 
so close to me? And I called her ‘Flo’ once! } when I will never drive with her again, when I 
Just think of it! Ha! ha! shall see my own ‘Flo’ in twentyfour hours, and 

“Thank fortune, it happened to be her name ; fold the real pink shawl and its owner to my 
too, so probably she just thought me over-‘ impatient heart?” 
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BY EMMA 8. THOMAS. 
Pur on the breastplate of faith and love ; 
For a helmet, the hope of salvation ; 
And the peace of heaven, surpassing all, 

Shall be thy. compensation. 


And faith in God shall thy safeguard be 
While His angels hover o’er thee. 


Put on the breastplate of faith and love, 
And arigels shall tell the story : 

How a wearied soul hath its battles fought 
And gained eternal glory. 


Put on the breastplate of faith and love, 
For thy foes lie close before thee ; 








A LONDON SUCCESS. 


BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A TRANSPLANTED BOSE.’’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 149. 


CHAPTER III. 3you want. I shall leave you and the girls a 
T was, as Gotto had said, ; million more, but—I shall have my swing.” 
a very important day} A deep strong sob broke from Mrs. St. Maur’s 
for Mabel, that certain ; lips, and then she felt something die within her. 
day late in March. For } 1t was her love for this mari. 
the news that her father She had started in life with but two or three 
had brought to her $ emotions and passions. One was dead, and she 
mother on that evening } sounded her heart to see what was left. The 
was that Wall Street passion still strong within her was ambition— 
had rendered up to him 3 not for herself, but for her daughters. | 
a sudden fortune—so large, so certain, so solid, She was a stupid woman, and a narrow one; 
that he, with a longheadedness and a conserv-; but she liad a strong and vigorous nature. She 
atism rare in men of his class, yet not‘ could pursue an end with the tenacity of a wild 
unknown, had determined to retire from specu-} Indian. Her dark broad face, black eyes and 
lation, and, after securing a splendid competency $ coal-black hair, her firm-set shoulders, had, in 
to his wife and daughters, to enjoy himself. “I 3 ‘spite of their beauty, something of the aborigi- 
haven’t neglected doing that, you know, Sophia, 3} nal race in them. She might have been a hand- 
all these years, have 1? I have not been a very 3} some squaw. 
good husband, but here I make amends.”’ With a thousand virtues, she had no attrac- 
And he threw a blank check-book into her lap. } tion. Ferdinand St. Maur might not have been 
«You own this house, and the next,and thenext, 3 constant to any sort of a woman; but one more 
Sophia, all for your own. I had them secured ; complex, more coquettish, more full of blood or 
to you, put in your name, yesterday. That’s a$ quicksilver or something magnetic, might have 
fortune, unless New York should be swallowed up } held him longer. 
by an earthquake; and spend as much money as The very perfect heartlessness of his words 
you choose. You have a credit of five hundred $ were, however, the best surgery: He cut out all 
thousand in that book. Now, all I ask of you, $ love for himself, from his wife’s heart, with the 
Sophia, is to let me alone. I intend to bet on } sharpest of knives. 
horses, found a club, build a race-course, own The husband and wife separated like stran- 
one yacht or ten as I please, and I shall play as? gers, and Mrs. St. Maur was left to break the 
high as I like. I have never been cruel to you. ? news to Mabel. 
I never mean to be, and you are the head of the She had an hour in which to think it over. 
house here. I love the little girls, and shall try ; It was great news! One ofthe richest women 
to be kind to them as I have always been. But{in New York! She could now command 
Iama gay man. I cannot live without pleas-? society! She knew very well how all the cold 
ure. You know that—you have always known $ shoulders would change into hot joints when the 
it. Now, “Sophia, it is a bargain: no more { news became known. She saw herself, although 
reproaches—" she was not a person of vivid imagination, the 
“Did Lever make any,” said Mrs. St. Maur, 3 centre of admiring crowds of men and women. 
with white lips, ‘that were undeserved? Has { She saw Mabel rising to the top, a belle of great- 
not a wife a right to her husband’s love, his? est magnitude. 
fidelity ?” “T can buy the world,” said she. “I can 
“Not in this age, Sophia. All that is a dead 3 buy her a title—and never, never, never shall 
letter. Calf love, puppy love, dies, as it ought to,’ any of my daughters make a love-match!’’ Poor 
young. All these men who are pretending to; woman! 
love their wives and to be faithful to them ares Mabel came in from her dinner preoccupied 
deceiving their wives. Now, I don’t deceive you.; and a little sad. She received the great news 
I treat rot as my equal. I give you all the money with calmness. She had never known a wish 
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ungratified. She had no great respect for mill-} ‘* 1t strikes me, Sophia, that, for boldness and 
ions. Lilian Snooks represented that word to} enterprise, you leave me far behind.”’ 
her, and she was sure she did not envy her. “No, Abbey; I can do a few great things, 

“1 dont think you realize our good fort-; but I cannot do little things. I need finesse 
une, Mabel,’’ said her mother. sand diplomacy; these you must furnish me. 

‘| hope I shall be asked to ride on a coach,” ; Abbey—no: Claretie—I mean that Mabel shall 
said she. $ be a London success. It is the only success 

“Coach? We can own four coaches, if we} worth having, and I have always had a yearn- 
wish,” said her mother. ‘I will tell papa to’ ing to see it. Why, too, should not Regina, 
set up one to-morrow.” ; Countess Chabrol, be a success?” 

And then they had some little talk about the} The two old schoolmates, as they remembered 
dinner, and Mabel told of the hand-reading, and 3 the homestead fifteen miles from Utica, smiled 
she went back to her afternoon at the house of ; at each other, but no doubt of their own right 
her old friend, the blind man. ¢ to, hobnob with queens and princesses ever 

“He had a nice young Englishman there ; entered their heads. 
to-day, mamma: Mr. Stanhope, who sang } The next few months were so full of success 
delightfully. May I ask him to call here?” to the St. Maurs that the talk about Europe 

“‘ Well, yes, perhaps; I will ask Dr. Waltham faded away from all minds but that of Claretie. 
who he is. These are his people, and, I suppose, 3 She had shut up shop very quickly ; had taken 
all right; however, you must go to bed now, so} Regina, a tall handsome blonde; had gone to 
good-night.”’ Paris and resumed the title, before one could 

Very often, after this, Mabel saw Mr. Stanhope. } say How? Of all the women in the world, Abbey 
He was allowed to come to see her; but Mrs. St. } Baker, alias Claretie Chabrol, was the one to 
Maur, preoccupied with great ideas, hearing ; know how to behave under these new circum- 
from Dr. Waltham that he was a younger son of } stances. She and her daughter slipped from 
avery good family in England, and entirely } one watering-place to another, and made a 
respectable, gave her consent to the practicing, ’ favorable impression everywhere. They formed 
the singing, the walks, and the dancing. She * acquaintances generally with English and 
was not thinking of danger. French people, and then in the winter appeared 

It was much to her credit that the first large} in Rome, One of the prominent foreign minis- 
check to which Mrs. St. Maur wrote her name; ters had given them letters; they were never 
was in favor of Claretie Chabrol. questioned until, in the fullest tide of success, 

She took it around to her, and the two were; an American lady, who had bought bonnets of 
closeted again in the back parlor. ; Claretie, turned up in Rome, and gave her a 

“Do you know, Sophia,’ said Claretie, alias 3 finished stare and a cut; but Claretie did not 
Abbey, ‘(that I have just heard from France ; See it. She had a visor down, and went that 
that Chabrol’s old aunt has died, and she has ; evening to an ambassador’s ball, to which the 
left Regina a title ?”’ ’ American lady had not been asked. ‘How 

“Here is something to keep it up on, then,” ; perfectly maddening,” said the American lady ; 
said Mrs. St. Maur, handing her the check. ; my milliner asked, and I not asked !’”’ 

Claretie rubbed her eyes, and could hardly ¢ Meantime, Mabel became the much-courted 
believe the sum total. ; girl of New York society. Greenby Prominent 

“TI don’t like to see you make bonnets, ; offered himself in three days; said he owed it 
Abbey,”’ said she; ‘and, before wealth hardens § to his, family. Horatio Gurley became very 
my heart, I mean to put you above the neces- } attentive, and drove her out on his coach; and 
sity.” ; ’ Charlie Rappers pu: uis yachts under her feet. 

“Tt is a story out of the Arabian Nights,” ; She did not give up her readings to Francis 
said Claretie. pane his blind grandfather; and Mr. Stanhope 

“No; it only perhaps is a loan. Do you take 3 seemed also to grow very fond of his old 
Regina, and go over to Paris, get her title—and ¢ tutor. Many an afternoon, the old gentleman, 
add on one of your own, if you like—then ‘go to ; was regaled with excellent duets. Perhaps he 
London, and, together, we will make a London ; was reminded of Heine's lines—for he had seen 
success, St. Maur has made a great fortune. i this thing before : 

I want to see New York bow down for siwidle;? tog } 

then I want to go to England. I intend that Whe tabetha ee Yoore Webitege the’ waite: 
Mabel shall marry a title. I shall need your *Twas Cupid, though, going it blind.” 
cleverness and help.” And Stanhope would walk home with her, 


“As yon and T sang together, 
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and presently he began to be of the same coach-{ Meanwhile, Mrs. St. Maur was not without 
ing party and the same yachting party. He her crowd of sycophants; they came like the 
was found to be a most desirable acquaintance, $ birds, like the buds in spring, like the sand 
though a poor younger son, and destined, as he} of the sea. Mrs. Newby Nee held off a long 
gayly said, ‘‘to conquer fortune on some'west-; time. ‘It was,’’ she said, ‘such an insult to 
ern ranch, or in California or Australia, or } the old families, this newly-gotten wealth, which 
where not?’ No doubt those who looked on} smelled of brass.” But her old mother-in-law, 
thought that the impecunious Englishman was } who had spoken her mind freely—it was called 
trying to win the daughter of the suddenly ; ‘‘brusquerie” in a Living Liamerston—said to 
rich man; but the two young hearts had looked ; her: 
and spoken love: unwittingly to themselves, ‘Nonsense, Laura. Who were you? Who 
through their songs, long before the idea of } was Nee until he married me? The amount 
money came along, nature had introduced:them, $ of wealth makes the aristocracy. Twenty 
and the desire of Mabel to help some poor and } millions is a patent of nobility. Send my cards 
sad person had led her straight into the paths } to Mrs, St. Maur immediately, and ask her to 
of first love. It was the man and the woman who 3 be @ patroness of the Blue Girls’ Charity.” 
had met in that quiet and retired garret, without “Oh, no, mamma—not that. Surely, not that 
ceremony. distinction quite yet 27? 

To the young man, the presence of this beau- “Yes, Laura. [ want a hundred thousand 
tiful girl hallowed the spot above all others; ; for a new building.” 
and, afterward, when he began to see Mabel So Mrs. Newby Nee followed in the wake and 
in her own luxurious home or in the gay ranks } yielded to the inevitable. She took it out in 
of pleasure-seekers, she seemed another—and, 3 raking up all the stories about Ferdinand St. 
if possible, a lesser—creature than when she sat } Maur, and unearthed Mrs. St. Maur’s pedigree 
reading to his old tutor. until she ran it into the ground and lost the 

It would be difficult to essay an opinion on the 3 trail. It was not a long search. ‘There are no 
emotions which Mabel experienced. Everything, 3 people so anxious about the pedigree of others 
to her, was new, beautiful, and strange. Mr. {as those who have none themselves. 
Stanhope seemed an old acquaintance. something } But, while all this flurry was going on around 
out of the common, something that’ had ante-} her, one—at that time—honest little heart was 
dated her sudden burst of bellehood. A young } beating purely in its first experience of first love, 
girl’s heart is a very mysterious thing. She} which would have filled the earth with radiance 
knew that she always felt delighted to give up 3 if nothing else had. 
the most brilliant pleasure-party to go to Mr.} Ernest Stanhope was an attractive man; he 
Hampton. Perhaps she thought that it was the } was tall and manly, a fine blonde young English- 
luxury of doing good; perhaps she thought it } man, full of strength and health and beauty, 
was anything but what it was. She was destined 3 with a smile which gave sweetness to his greet- 
not to’ know until long after what it was that; ing; he had unusual accomplishments, one of 
made her suddenly find the reading tiresome} Which was his singing, which was better than 
and the visit long when she found that Mr. 3 that of most amateurs. No device of the wily 
Stanhope was not there. god is more perfect for bringing two hearts 

Meantime, Ferdinand St. Maur, from being together than that of the duet, and his voice 
almost an unknown quantity, became the most } and Mabel’s went together enchantingly. They 
prominent man in Wall Street; and, in society, 3 sang into each other’s heart, into each other’s 
the Union Club took him up, and men sought 3 eyes, and spent many an hour falling more and 
for seats on his coach. He founded great public } more in love. It was curious that Mrs. St. Maur 
institutions, was called ‘the coming man,” and 3 did not see this, but that Ferdinand St. Maur did. 
the beautiful Mrs. Peppers sang her sweetest He loved this daughter as much as he loved 
songs at him, which he rewarded with emeralds ; anything but his own pleasure. 
as large as plums. Mrs. Carpingham invited And, somehow, the father.and daughter drifted 
himself and wife to dinner, giving him the‘ best $ together at this period of their lives, 
seat and his wife the worst. She wanted to say He pressed her to his heart one evening, after 
by this silent language that she thought he was? a ball, as they found themselves alone in their 
a genius, a sort of Napoleon, who had compelled } dimly lighted salon for a moment, and said: 
lier respect by his talents, but that not yet could “Do. you like Mr. Stanhope very much, 
she accept as her equal his “légitime,’’ Mrs. ; Mabel ?”’ 
St. Maur. ; “I don’t know—I don’t know, papa,” said 
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she, blushing and asking herself the question 
for the first time. 


‘Because, if you do, dear, you shall marry 
I 


him, and have as much money as you like. 
can afford to give my little girl all she wants. 
No matter if he has not got any money. Ihave 
seen him at the club: a thorough gentleman, 
every inch of him, and Charlie Rappers says he 
is after you.” 

‘«« But, papa, he has never asked me.” 

“Very good, dear, but he will.” 

Just at this moment, Mrs. St. Maur appeared 
at the portiere, her dark face sullen and danger- 
ous. 
tien. 

Ferdinand St. Maur was proceeding to do } 


business in the Wall Street manner: not the } 


best policy for a young girl’s heart, or the style 
most pleasing to a mamma. 

«« What isthis that I hear?’’ said she. 
dinand, you are breaking your contract. 
future of my daughters is my care. 


“Fer- 


She had overheard part of this conversa- ; 


The § 
Mabel to 3 


(jon ‘and’ friend; ‘he read the secret that was 
; making the beautiful eyelashes a trifle heavy. 
But there was one thing she could not do: 
{she could not go to read to Francis and his 
; grandfather. They missed the briglit vision that 
had lighted up their lonely garret, and the old 
5 pondered, as he sat alone with his blind- 
ness, with the wisdom of years, on that lost 
chord in human harmony, which so baftles the 
’ wise, and makes the good ask the question 
: Why is this world so full of incompleteness? 

> Alas! that is God’s secret. 

’ The hours for reflection of a fashionable belle 
are not many. Pleasure, fame, fashion, were new 
:to Mabel. She had enough to turn an older 
head than her own. She was engaged from 
morning unt night. Parties, yachting, lawn- 
; tennis, lunches, horseback, and private theatri- 
cals, dressing, dressing, dressing, music —ah, 
; that was laid on the shelf for awhile, and she 
found a lump in her throat. A ‘fashionable 
physician examined her throat, and declared 


marry a beggarly younger son, with no future that she must not sing that particular summer. 
before him? No: when my daughter marries, it } ; She was very glad; for, when she had attempted 
shall be the head cf the house—a title; and Mr. it, she missed that strong noble baritone, which 
Stanhope shall visit at this house no longer, if he ; had taken up her feeble but clear soprano as @ 
has abused our hospitality by mentioning love ? ’ great: angel might bear a mortal to the skies. 





to Mabel. Ferdinand, you had better return to $ 
Mrs. Peppers. She is waiting for you in the 
blue room at gaa maatan Leave your young 
daughter to me.’ 

Both father and daughter shrank visibly from 
this unexpected tirade. But they well knew 


that, when this usually calm, sullen, and obscure $ 


woman rose into —or, she wes dangerous. 

‘‘ Mamma, said Mabel, tearfully, 
“it is only a fancy of papa’s. Mr. Stanhope 
has never, never spoken to me of love.” 

“And yet it is:talked of at the clubs,” said 
Mrs. St. Maur. ‘‘My daughter is talked of—”’ 

‘«‘ Nonsense, Sophia,” said St. Maur, resuming 
his manhood. ‘I was joking Mabel.” 

But, from this moment, Mrs. St. Maur 
resumed a strange superiority over her husband 
and daughter. Stanhope was banished, and, 


mamma,” 


although he left a letter behind him, Mabel } 


never saw it. Even when Ferdinand St. Maur 
strove to cheer her and threw his arm about her, 
as he saw’ her visibly drodping, he did it fur- 
tively, as if it were a crime. His wife had but 
to say the dreadful words, ‘* Mrs. Peppers,” 
when he shrank into nothingness. 

Amusements followed ; Newport opened its gay 
doors, and Mabel had little time ‘to think... Mr. 


3 } No, she could not sing. No gift is so intensely 
; inconstant as the gift of song. Hearts must be 
$ strong, health good, and all conditions perfect 
for the singer, or else the heart must have been 
seared and all emotions dead. If the singer has 
Dpooaeeet a spent volcano, then the bird of song 
may rise like a phoenix out of the ashes, and 
soar above it all; but, if the lava is’on fire, the 
} bird is coy, he will not sing, he is suffocated with 

‘ the smoke. 

However, there was much in Mabel’s life that 
was not dependent upon singing. Miss Lilian 
Snooks had consented to transfer herself and 
her millions to the care of Wicket Carpingham ; 
she had asked Mabel to be her bridesmaid. 

It ‘was to be a “swell Newport wedding.” 
The newspapers devoted themselves to the details 
for weeks in advance, and the number of invited 
guests was ‘very limited.” 

That is to say, Mrs. Snooks’s list was to be dis- 
carded and Mr. Carpingham’s adopted—everyone 
who had helped the Snookses to rise, all their old 
friends, were left out—and they were to enter 

’ that charmed circle of the Carpingham set. Mrs. 
Snooks felt her fat cheeks glow with indignation, 
and old Snooks swore violently, as Mrs. Carping- 





‘ ham ‘laid down the law and gave them to under- 
; 


Thornby Percival began tobe very attentive ‘to } stand that, if they wished the privilege of marry- 


her, in a quiet yet most satisfactory manner. 
He was one of the men who could be a compan- 


ing her dissolute son and of paying his — they 
must obey her slightest wish. 
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‘They had gone in for style," as Mr. Boffin She belongs to the old aristocracy, and is an 
said of Mrs. Boffin; and so they obeyed the $ educated, refined, very rich woman—perhaps 
orders slavishly. the most elegant hostess in New York.’ 

And there was to be a lord at the wedding—} ‘Then you have an aristocracy in your 
areal English lord. He was caught on his way boasted republic?” 
s 
2 








West, whither he was going to look for a buffalo,; ‘+1 should think that we had!”’ said Rosse. 
and decided to spend a fortnight at Newport. $ “All the more fastidious and particular that it 
Lord Pemberton Dreary was not a conspicuous Sis not defined by title. No person enters the 
ornament. to his class. He was not even good-} house of Mrs. Winslow Platt who has the 
looking. His face lacked that element of beauty ; slightest suspicion of fastness or newness 
known asachin, He was said to be dissolute { attached to her or him; and, strange to say, 
and in debt. There were uncanny stories told : she still finds enough people to invite to make 
of him; but he was the heir to a dukedom, and § her balls agreeable.” 
all of America that aspired to fashion knelt; ‘It is the same division that we make, per- 
down and worshiped him; and he was to be; haps, between the Prince of Wales set and the 
at the wedding. $ Court Circle,” asked Mr. Cameron. 
$ “Yes—and no,” said Waldem Rosse, think- 
CHAPTER IV. j ing it over carefully. ‘Our circles are not so 
Lorp Pemperton Dreary had not much sense, ; defined; they must lap over.” 
but he had sense enough to take all the fun he | ‘‘ Well, so indeed do ours,’”’ said Mr. Cam- 
could get and wherever he could get it. He} eron. 
liked the United States, as most Englishmen do: He, however, got invited to one of Mrs. Wins- 
for he found himself infinitely amused. He} low Platt’s splendid dinners, and thought it 
thought, when they ‘ went in for fun, that they ; very elegant, very exclusive, very like a London 


hit right out from the shoulder,” and generally } dinner in upper swelldom, but the young lord 
got it, and that the women ‘took more pains: thought it frightfully dull. 


to talk to one and to lift off the heavy burden} ‘TI prefer the other set,”’ said he. ‘* Respecta- 
of oneself than anywhere else he had visited.” 5 bility in London is bad enough, but there one 
“Lord of himself, that heritage of woe,” $is born to it. In America it is worse, because 
Lord, Pemberton Dreary had had great trouble ° there is no excuse for it.” 
to get rid of time and of himself. The beauties And so Mr. Camerori went without the young 
at Newport gave him no anxious moments on ¢ nobleman, afterward, to the exclusive parlors of 
this score. Before he was out of bed in the} Mrs. Platt. 
morning, he had a dozen notes asking him to } Meantime, the seasons went on with varying 
breakfast, to dinner, to supper, to all sorts of? acquisitions of success. Claretie Chabrol had 
things; and he was on the keen jump from the; taken her beautiful daughter, with a year’s 
moment his name was recorded at the Ocean $ experience of the Continent, to England. 
House until he left for the Rocky Mountains, $ She was a splendid blonde, and most beauti- 
quite worn out with attentions. Indeed, he } fully dressed. No English girl, even an earl’s 
rather feared some of the beauties were going} daughter, had such clothes as the Countess 
with him, as Beatrice Nee informed him that} Regina Chabrol. Madame Chabrol herself was 
she was a good shot, and that she had heard } not bad-looking, and dressed and played her 
there was a famous scout out there who was{ part to perfection. There was no doubt about 
called ‘ Buffalo Bill,” who was vastly handsome, { the title, and old Lord Gambooge remembered 
and whom all the ladies fell in love with. : well the grandmother, Countess Chabrol, and 
There was, traveling with Lord Pemberton } the graceless son. He had a great liking for 
Dreary, a very sensible and quiet elderly gentle- } handsome women, and did his part toward intro- 
man named Cameron. He had an occasional { ducing them. 
talk with Mr. Rosse as to society in America, ‘©You see, the old countess could never do 
‘« We have letters to Mrs. Winslow Platt,” said ; anything with that boy; but he fortunately mar- 
he. “Should you advise us to present them ? } ried this very well-to-do, exceedingly well born 
We have not met her anywhere.” } American. I like Madame Chabrol very much. 
Mr. Rosse laughed. She came into her inheritance just as her 
‘Present them? Yes. Mrs. Winslow, Platt; daughter gets the title, you see.’”’, So much for 
represents the very best phase of American } the neat little fiction with which Claretie, alias 
society. She would consider herself degraded; Abbey Baker, had filled the ears cf Lord Gam- 
to know the St. Maurs or the Saunders Snookses, ? booge. 
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Regina Chabrol had inherited the cold blood, 
the slowly beating heart, the faculty for decep- 
tion, of her rascally father. She had inherited 
the ready wit of her mother. A year's schooling 
in France had added on the necessary polisa 
and the air of an ingénue, which became well 
her blonde hair and beautiful features, 

Claretie herself was not the noblest of human 
beings, but her daughter’s audacity startled 
even her practiced sense. Sometimes she shud- 
dered as a rémark fell from those perfectly fresh 
lips, which showed such an utter lack of heart 
that her mother would say: j 

‘Don't be so old and worldly, Regina.” 

“Why not, mamma? You want me to suc- 
ceed, do you not?” 

Yes, success: that had been the password! 


The Americans gave the worst versions of the 
father’s life, the mother’s millinery. It made 
no difference. ‘That is what they always say, 
you know,” said Lady Lucy Pounds, to the 
Duchess of Smedlerburg. ‘If one of’ these 
Americans is successful the others always say 
dreadful things of that one. 1 ask: ‘Why, 
don’t you all do all sorts of things over there?’ 
For my part, I like the Americans; they are all 
handsome, they all sing and play, and they buy 
tickets for every bazaar. 1 suppose, really, they 
have all been housemaids at home; but then 
think how clever they must be: you never 
would see an English housemaid get on so.” 

The news of Madame Chabrol’s success was 
not slow in traveling back to America. Mrs. 
St. Maur was the best informed, for her old 


There was nothing like it. Abbey Baker, alias } friend Abbey wrote her copious letters. ‘Come 


Claretie Chabrol, had not had it. She thought } 


well of it—better than it deserved, 

They made a great sensation in London, and 
were invited everywhere. It was at a ball that 
H. R. H. first saw Regina, and he immediately 
sent his equerry to ask that she be presented. 


over here, Sophia,’ she said; “they are the 
most credulous people I ever saw, and the most 
anxious to be amused, and they care very much 
more for oddities and adventurers than they do 
for the respectabilities. Why, our grand old 
New Yorker, Mrs. Living Hamerston Nee, 


His manners were perfect. So were hers. She} was here two months, and no one took the 


looked in his face with such a surprised little > 


slightest notice of her, although she was driving 


smile, and was so ingenuous that H. R. H. was } hither and yon, with the whole American Lega- 


delighted. The shoulders and arms on which 
he looked down were faultless, he thought. 

And this French countess was an American 
woman as well: full of negro melodies and negro 
stories; full of that fresh fun which amused 
him; never saying anything that he expected, 
always something new and playful and almost 
witty; and once she mimicked Chancery Slow, 
his favorite friend—and, as someone called him, 
“the court fool,’ because he bore all sorts of fun 
poked at him without resenting it—she imitated 
him so well! 


H. R. H. was enchanted. He told her how } 





tion behind her. We put her candles out, I can 
assuré you; and we can introduce you into the 
Prince’s set—trust us. Come quickly.” 

Then followed a funny anecdote of their 
meeting Mrs. Living Hamerston Nee at the con- 
cert at the Duchess of Smedlerburg’s, and how 
she had given them a dreadful stare and had told 
all her neighbors who Mrs. Claretie Chabrol 
was—‘‘a New York milliner’’-—and how Lord 
Freddy Bert, and Sir Samuel Pert, and Willoughby 
Willoughby Parke Cootes had come over, laugh- 
ing ‘fit to kill themselves,”’ to tell Regina of 
it. all, and how Regina had said—and it was 


they had locked Chancery Slow into his sitting: } thought so witty: ‘‘ Well, we did not make her 


Toom at a country house, and told him to sit 
there, and he had sat there two mortal hours. 
All so fanny—now, wasn’t it? 


Regina was not left out in the cold long. The} 


Toyal favor is like the soft south wind breathing 
over a bank of violets: it carried her on its per- 
fumed wings into all the great houses, and got her 
invited on Sundays to all the swell lunches. She 
and her mother went to all the balls, and the 
ambassador and his wife,were often pushed to the 
wall by the victorious pair. 

Lady Evelyn Chomeley asked them to Daven- 
Port Lodge, and they were there a week with 
royalty ; after that, their invitations came. pour- 
ing in. 





Endless stories about them were then rife. 


bonnet, did we, mamma? If we had, we would 
have made her a better one.” 

Regina, Countess Chabrol, was too wary a 
young ingénue to allow herself to become one 
of the victims of that fatal fascination which 
has injured some young ladies, because, after 
tasting the adulation of a prince, all lesser hom- 
age seemed very poor. She meant to strike while 
the irons were hot, and to carry off a very good 
parti. She did not intend to waste herself on 
the bachelor duke, either, for she read a cold 
contempt in his eye, when he danced with her, 
that did not argue well for future supremacy. 
There she showed her sense. 

She chose Wilioughby Willoughby Parke 
Cootes for her victim. Said to be very rich; 
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admirably connected; perhaps someday, also} married, but thought that Regina had a large 
heir to a good title, for there were only two { fortune: that he and she had been mutually 
poor lives between him and it. He was impul-} taken in, etc. Others whispered that ‘Thornby 
sive, generous, and weak; and she read well; Percival had found the young wife very attract- 
that here was the husband she wanted, in: ive, and that his full'purse had been put ‘at their 
Parke Cootes. , ‘ disposition. In fact, as Mrs. Living Hamerston 
And, before the season was over, the engage- ‘ Nee said when she came home: “It was sicken- 
ment was announced. The mother and daughter ; ing how that creature kept herself before the 
went to France and spent the summer arranging $ public. If it was not one thing, it was another ; 
formalities, were married under the wing of the ; if it was not beauty, then it was poverty; and 
American Minister. Just then the necessary rel- } everyone was subscribing or pitying—or some- 
atives died, and Lady Parke Cootes was all fitted } thing; and, for her part, she was tired of these 
out for the next season: the most successful, and ; milliners who captured London, and their horrid 
perhaps the most worthless, American who ever } artful daughters—she had had enough of them.” 
waded through deceit upon deceit to a good posi-} Regina—Lady Parke Cootes—however, was 
tion in the English aristocracy. } like certain aquatic plants: fond of floating on 
Meantime, how were things going on with { troubied waters. She had now a position—it is 
Mabel? Mrs. St. Maur would have liked } something marketable in these days, something 
it better had Mabel cared more for, Lord } to sell—and she had conquered poor Willoughby 
Pemberton Dreary. But Mabel was a queer; Willoughby. She knew everybody ; her dresses 
girl—just like her father, Mrs. St. Maur { were the pattern at Ascot, her witticisms in 
argued; you never knew where to find $ everybody's mouth. H.R.H., always a good 
her. But, although he had been very attentive : friend, did not fail her; her little establishment 
to her through the Newport visit, and, after he } was always delightful and haunted by the best 
kad returned to New York at the end of } people. She had an outing at. Hombourg and 
his buffalo expedition, having shot one of the few $a winter at Nice, and, if money was tight, 
remaining buffaloes, he had evidently admired ; nobody knew it. It was only her mother’s face 
her more than anyone, Mabel shook her head 3 } which began to look troubled and old. Abbey 
and would have none of him. ; Baker could not forget here the traditions of 
Mabel had acquired a certain independence the past or the respectable old home fifteen miles 
now, from her successful belledom. Her two ; from Utica. Her daughter, her daughter, her 
young sisters were coming on, and Mrs. St. Maur 3 3 } daughter. Alas, Claretie Chabrol! 
found her hands full. Besides, she was now Who can hear that cry, even from the lips 
the courted and admired—the woman whose} of old Shylock, without recognizing in it a cry 
hand, whose smile, was in great requisition; and ? of anguish which thrills to the very soul? 
a girl who is a belle has, after ail, her king-; It was during the second winter after fortune 
dom in her own hands. Beatrice Nee had become } came to St. Maur that his power and fame arose 
her fast friend, and Mrs. Newby Nee told every- } to such a degree that men almost knelt in the 
one how Beatrice had improved Mabel. It } streets before him. He built clubs and public 
might be that someday she would be worthy to 3 libraries, endowed charitable institutions, and, 
enter one of the old families. it must be confessed, threw his money right and 
Old Michlenburg had continued his attentions, : left, sometimes into good places and sometimes 
finding always some new charm to admire in 3 into bad ones. He was the adored of the clubs. 
this girl. who he declared was most admirably § Men begged of him to take their sons and show 
fitted out with all that was admirable. And hes them this stream of Pactolus which he had 
tried his hand a little at flirting with Mrs. St.3 found. It was a fortune, to a young broker, 
Maur; but there was no hope there. She had; to walk down Wall Street with St. Maur. 
really begun to improve her fashion by a new He went on with his love-affairs, until at 
gift—her stony impenetrability. Altogether, ? length a scandal so supreme, so open, came out, 
Mrs. St. Maur was born to contradict all} that Mrs. St. Maur broke up her fine establish- 
impressions. } ment and determined to go to Europe ‘to live. 
Thornby Percival flew back between London Before she left New York, Mabel went to see 
and New York like a shuttlecock; after one ; her old friend, the blind élergyman. She asked 
visit, brought home the sinister rumor that the { for Mr. Stanhope. 
Parke Cooteses had lost all their money or that “‘T have a letter from him somewhere,” said 
they never had had any; that Willoughby Wil-} his old tutor. ‘“Poorboy! Just find the letter, 
loughby knew that he had nothing when he ; Francis, and let Miss St. Maur read it.’ 
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Mabel’s hand trembled as she took the letter. { rank as a housemaid, and determined to borrow 
Tt was the last paragraph which interested her.} some money of her. Lady Evelyn Chomeley, 
“Do you ever see Miss St. Maur now? who really liked Americans, and who ‘“ went 
Does she lend her beautiful voice to the solace} in” for, being amused, had them at Davenport 
of your lonely hours? If so, tell her that a} Lodge, and there they saw to perfection that 
wandering Englishman has her photograph on} life which is unequaled in all the world: the 
the wall of his Australian cabin and her memory } home life of an English family of rank and 
in his heart. I hear that my kinsman, Lord } wealth. 
Pemberton Dreary, has seen her, and, having This ‘sort of thing went on for a month, when 
seen her, loves her. That is natural enough. ; their greatest triumph came. The Duchess of 
How I hope she may not fall into the hands } Smedlerburg asked them to Eliot House, That 
of that selfish and cold-blooded creature! If you $ was a triumph, 
dare to say as much to her from me, tell her to Here, Lord Pemberton Dreary followed them, 
wait: ‘All things come to him who waits.’ ”’ and presented himself in due form to Mrs. St. 
Mabel would have given worlds to have kept } Maur, with the duchess as a backer. 
this letter, precious to her beyond all words; ‘‘He is my near relative,” said the duchess. 
but the old man stretched out his trembling and { ‘‘ His title is, you know, a very distinguished 
uncertain hand for it: but not until she had} one; but he has no money unless the marquis 
marked the address. And, when she reached ; dies and leaves it to him. -It is all a toss-up 
her writing-desk, a few words went. out from ; between him and Stanhope; but poor Stanhope 
her heart to the wandering Englishman in Aus-; has gone off to the bush, and we learn that 
tralia, which established between them again the 3 the marquis intends to leave Pemberton forty 
lost thread of communication. ’ thousand pounds a year. He needs it, to clear 
Mabel’s beauty first dawned upon the English off the incumbrances and to pay his debts, poor 
world of fashion at Cannes. H.R.H. was there, } dear. If his wife could bring him some money, 
and ready to be pleased. Madame Chabrol had as he has the title, it would all be well, and he is, 
received her old friend with open arms, and had ; such a dear fellow !’’ 
mentioned that Lady Parke Cootes needed money.; Mrs. St. Maur fully stated the case to Mabel 





Mrs. St. Maur merely opened her check-book 
saying: 


pay all her bills.” 
The creditors of Lady Parke Cootes had a 


thanksgiving celebration shortly after this, and $ 


her gowns were renewed at Worth’s. 
For Cannes, for Nice, and, later on, in the 


“Any money you want. Tell Regina I will} 
s 


that night, before they went to bed. 

‘‘No, mamma, I will not marry him,” said 
Mabel, with a flash in her black eyes which 
looked dangerous. 

The next day, as they were sitting on the 
lawn, under the immemorial oaks of Eliot House 
—those oaks under which the young Queen 
Elizabeth was once wont to sit and listen to 


London season, what a capital cicerone she was! ; honeyed words from Leicester and. Essex—a 
She knew everybody, the beautiful Regina, and; party of young men from London came down 
she had no scruples and no fears. If. she } for lawn-tennis,and dinner. 

occasionally ‘got talked about,” it seemed to They were heralded by all the guests of the 
add to her popularity; and, if Mabel was seen } house for the latest club scandal; the latest 
to be a very different person—cold, as some ; news from the theatre; what did H. R. H. do 
thought her—Regina-explained that the heiress { last Sunday? where did he sup? who was going 
to millions had a right. to be;cold. Lord Pember-:} to succeed Lady Parke Cootes in his fayor? and 
ton Dreary arrived in time to give a great féte } all the questions in order, when one young man 
in her honor at Nice, and to drag her in a tri- 3 pulled a letter from his pocket and read rather 


umphal car made of roses during the carnival. 

She reached London, heralded by all that 
notoriety which goes to make a London success. 

She was undoubtedly a beauty, and her fort- 
une was trebled by rumor. Lord Pemberton 
Dreary was devoted to her, and a hundred other 
carpet-knights danced at her heels. Who can esti- 
mate fully such a career? Mrs, St. Maur, with 
her strong impassive face, was not considered so 
refined as her daughter, but she was ‘ well 
enough.’ Lady Lucy Pounds gave her brevet 





i thoughtlessly : 


‘By the way, poor Stanhope has gone up: 
they say murdered in the bush. Bad news from 
Australia all round: my brother writes that all 
his sheep have died of thirst—awful drought. 
But, as for Stanhope, that is dreadful.” 

‘« My very near relative,’ said the duchess, 
wiping her eyes. 

And then an emotion in the tennis-court: 
Miss St. Maur had fainted. Was it the heat? 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 


HOW TO OBTAIN A FAIR COMPLEXION WITHOUT DANGER OF INJURY. 


BY T. WALLAC 


E SIMON, M.D. 


Tnene has been, of late, an unusual interest } under the physician’s notice until, besides causing 


taken in the subject of cosmetics, and in every- 
thing that tends directly or indirectly to beau- 
tifying the fair sex, to rendering the already 
fair still fairer, and those dubbed plain at least 
comely and charming, if not beautiful. 

This may possibly be termed a revival of the 
days in which the great ladies of Venice and 
those belonging to the French court during 


} a muddy, blotched, or pimply complexion, they 


produce boils and carbuncles. These troubles 
go on till, by the time the doctor's advice is 
asked, he finds the blood surcharged with poi- 
sonous matters that a disordered digestive system 
has failed to eliminate. 

These poisonous matters are generated and 
retained in the blood by two causes, acting either 


the “ancien régime” spent a great deal of time ; singly or in conjunction, usually the latter. 
vying with each other in the search for “secrets } These are: first, a disordered or diseased digest- 


of beauty.” 
or concoction of pomades, waters, and lotions 
for the complexion, face-masks, mole, blemish, 
freckle eradicators, and the like. 

The recipes for the compounding of these ; 
preparations were jealously preserved in fami- | 
lies as things of great value, to be handed down 
for generations, or very cautiously imparted to 
outsiders at an enormous price. 


The newspapers and magazines of our era; 


abound in articles and advertisements on the 
subject in all its phases. The class of people 
ever ready to take advantage of a fashion, 
popular freak, or passing fancy, for the pur- 
pose of money-getting, crowd the advertising- 
columns with their nostrums, the latter 
undoubtedly frequently injurious and sometimes 
dangerous. 

Really practical information through these 
sources, which may be followed without risk 
by anyone of intelligence, is scarce. Indeed, 
there is very great peril in the indiscriminate 
use of patent nostrums, such as so-called ) 
creams of various kinds, secrets of beauty, and } 
blooms of youth. 

The very first requisite for any lady start- 
ing out with a firm determination to acquire 
that all-important charm, a beautiful complexion, 
is perfect purity of blood and good health; the 
one nearly always implying the other. 

The presence of any positive disease, acute 
or chronic, whether of the body or its life-current, 
the blood, must, of course, receive the atten- 
tion of the physician and be eradicated by 
him. But, in the absence of these, there are 
often impurities of the blood, called in old times } 


bad “humors,” which frequently do not come } 
(270) 


j 
These consisted in the invention ; ive system, with particular reference to the 
Pomw and liver. Second, a clogged or disor- 


dered condition of the eliminative or excretive 
and secretive systems of the body,“such as the 
} bowels, kidneys, skin, and again, in great part, 
‘ the liver. 

If the digestive system is disordered, it will 

fail not only to digest food properly, and elimi- 

¢ nate from it the elements not needed for nutri- 

‘ tion, thus sending into the blood a large 

‘amount of waste matter. This poison will in 

turn affect the liver and excretory organs men- 

tioned, so that they fail to perform their func- 
tion of removing these poisons, which remain in 
the system and are reabsorbed, until, as_ will 
clearly appear, the blood must soon become 
saturated with deleterious matter which it feeds 
= the tissues. These, in their natural effort 
$to find an outlet, reach the skin and subjacent 

i tissues, and there produce the many troubles 

} enumerated. 

It must be patent, therefore, to every thought- 
} ful mind, that a clear and fair skin of face and 
’ body cannot be hoped for while the above con- 

ditions obtain even in the sliglitest degree. 

The causes of impure blood being thus 

; explained, the manner and means of their 

| removal will be equally apparent, and a pure and 
healthy blood gradually obtained as the system 
corrects itself. 

These means of removal can be briefly stated, 
as follows: First, the bowels must be made to 
move freely and regularly once a day, every 
morning after breakfast; not by purges, but by 

} proper regulation of diet, and laxative spring- 
} waters taken in the morning before breakfast. 
A thorough course of dieting, for a month at 
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least, refusing all animal food, and eating only; One should bathe the body, both winter and 
one or two light meals a day, composed of bread, } summer, every day. The best time is before 
other farinaceous food, and fruits, will give the } retiring to bed. As the skin is much more 
stomach a welcome rest and renéw its tone and } active in summer, the flesh-brush’ and rough 
strength. towel should be used with particular freedom, 
This course, pursued with determination, will } until the skin is in a ruddy glow, after a plunge- 
also favorably affect the liver—the acid fruits 3 bath; but, in winter, a rapid rubbing-down with 
being especially beneficial. , the towel in the bed-room every night will suf- 
Medicine can be dispensed with, unless the} fice. The so-called ‘‘hardering’’ supposed to 
doctor should advise a very light dose of calomel; result from a cold shock is, as a ruie, to be 
or podophyllin for persistent biliousness. This ; avoided ; it far more frequently produces cold 
remedy ought to be taken every other night for | after reaction. The moderately tepid bath, win- 
a week, then stopped for a week, and renewed ; ter and summer, is best. 
for the same length of time, and so on until a? The choice of a soap for the body, as well as 
regular and healthy action is produced and the ; for washing face and hands, is an important 
biliousness and aversion to food cease. ; matter. Never use any cheap soaps, under any 
The dose of calomel must not be larger than ; circumstances; they always contain harmful 
five (5) grains, and that of podophyllin not } adulterants, and are usually very caustic. They 
larger than one-tenth (7) of a grain, every sec- { cannot fail to injure a delicate skin sooner or 
ond night. Saline water and a little lemon-juice } later, and, where there is any blemish, a slight 
drunk on rising in the morning will serve to $ scratch, pimple, or abrasion will render such 
aid its action. worse by irritation, sometimes causing absolute 
Either of ‘these remedies (not both together) ; inflammation. 
may be employed as directed, according as they; The best soap is a pure palm, or a pure 
suit particular cases; to be persisted in.only : imported castile; olive-oil soap, if pure, is also 
until bowels and stomach are normal in their ; good. 
action. The foregoing subjects have been treated so 
Thus taken, they are not purges, and, with ‘ particularly because they are of the very first 
the other regulations of diet, can only effect good ‘ importance in essaying to affect or alter a com- 
upon a system such as described. : plexion so as to bring about fairness or purity. 
The skin, not alone of the face, but of the { No amount of attention or labor bestowed on the 
entire body, should: be made to. act freely, in } skin of face or hands can possibly avail while 
order to aid the above measures, as well as to ‘ the system is deranged as above described. 
create a local healthy condition and appearance, i In our next article, we shall give certain 
This can be effected by regular healthy exercise ‘ recipes which cannot fail greatly to beautify the 
in the open air, which largely affects the skin, : complexion, provided the directions in this paper 
and also by bathing. ; have been correctly carried out. 
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NOTES ON FLORICULTURE. 






BY MBB. 





M. R. WAGGONER, 












Ir I could not have anything else in the floral; The hardy white passion-vine, called Con- 
line, I would have a vine of some kind, if only { stance Elliot, grew well in my garden the past 
one. But. in this day and age of flowers, one ; summer; but, owing to late planting or the 
need not be restricted to one of anything. But ; drought or some untoward cause, it did not 
there is something really graceful in beautiful; bloom. Still, I was well satisfied with the 
vines. Qne may have very pretty annual vines, { growth it made and the beautiful foliage. I 
and the biennial and perennial sorts are’ num- ; allowed it to remain in the ground during the 
berless. A beautiful vine I cultivated’ “ once § winter, and, in the spring, I found it green and 
upon a time’’ was lophospermum scandens, ; looking as if it were ready for another season’s 
blooming thé second year from seed. It makes} work. I had it well protected, though, fully as 
a rapid growth the first year, and in autumn the ; well as my. tender roses. If it will stand an 
roots may be stored away in a box of earth in { Iowa winter, with the thermometer registering 
the cellar. The seed germinates readily if given { thirtythree and thirtyfour degrees below zero, 
bottom heat; the seedlings may be transplanted { there certainly cannot be a doubt of its entire 
when two or three leaves are grown. } hardiness. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 
BY EMILY H. MAY, 


No. 1—Is a promenade-dress, in plain and {of the shoulder-seam. Belt and wristbands in 
dotted beige cloth, The underskirt is of the > folded silk to match. Small velvet capote, 
3 ornamented by standing loops of ribbon. Three 

yards of plain and four to five yards of figured 
material will be required of furtytwo-inch goods. 





plain material, with a kilted panel on the left ; 
side. The overdrapery and bodice are of the} 
dotted material. The front falls entirely to the 
edge of the skirt, is looped at the right side, ; 
where it meets the back-drapery, which hangs § 
in straight plaits. The bodice is full both back colored cashmere. The skirt has three tucks, 
and ae gathered both in front and back ‘ and the tunic is simply draped over this plain 
) 


No. 2—Is a house or visiting costume, of dove- 
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skirt in a long point in front and a few loops at 
the back. Three brace-like folds frame the box- 
plaited plastron, finished off with a turndown 
collar in white satin, like the cuffs. The waist 


is encircled by @ sash in white satin ribbon. 
Capote of dove-colored felt, faced with velvet 
and trimmed with loops of white satin ribbon. 
‘en yards of cashmere will be required for this 
costume, 

No 38—Is a new mourning-costume, of Henri- 
stta-cloth, trimmed with English crépe. On the 


No. 3. 


left side-are three lengthwise folds of crépe, form- 
ing a side-panel, over which is a short panier. 
The front-drapery,.as well as the back, falls long 


to the edge of the foundation-skirt, which is } 


mounted by large kilt-plaits. The pointed bodice 
has a-vest of crépe, and cuffs and collar of the 
same. Black straw or felt hat, trimmed with 
ostrich-tips and band of crépe. Eight to ten 
yards of Henrietta-cloth, two yards of English 
crépe, will be required. 

No. 4—Is a walking. or house dress, of myrtle. 

Vou. XCIV.—15. 
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No. 4 
green lady’s-cloth, cashmere, or camel’s-hair. 
; It is cut in a polonaise. The right side opens 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
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over a kilt-plaiting, with simulated buttonholes },, 
and buttons. The back-drapery forms a jabot. } 
The front of the bodice buttons over to the left } 
side, where the front of the polonaise is draped ; 
a trifle higher to display the kilted under-panel. ‘ 
High collar and cuffs to mateh. Eight to ten} 
yards of fortysix-inch wide goods. ‘ 
No. 5.—Checked’ flannel dress, for a girl: 
of four years. The kilted skirt is trimmed } 
with three rows of picot-edged ¥elvet or ribbon. } 
The Toby collar is made of the ribbon. The 
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,; Hannel, ornamented by rows of narrow white 
: braid’ and embroidered by two anchors crossing 


folds on the waist are of surah to match. Belt } 
and rosette of the velvet or ribbon. All the} 
trimming should be of a darker: shade. 
No. 6.—-Girl’s Russian blouse, of white serge, } 
gathered’ back and front and trimmed with ; 
Persian’ braid in yarious bright. colors. The : 
Tam Q’Shanter hat is made to’ match. ; 
No; 7.—Sailor-costume, for & boy of seven to} 
eight years, It is ‘nade of fine checked tweed. ; 
The wide sailor-¢ollar is of white fannel or } 
serge; trimmed: with’ five rows of worsted braid ° 
to match. The Ufidershirt is of marine-blue ! 
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PARK JACKET —DESIGN FOR PATCHWORK. 275 


each other. The je: are fulled a at ne wrists {| No. 8.—Girl’s vinietl, of wan in inns 
into turnover cuffs, which open over bands of } or flannel, with bands and belt of bright 
the blue, like the shirt. Knickerbocker pants. , embroidered galloon. Pockets on each side 


Sailor-cap of blue flannel, with anchor in front. ‘ of the’ front. Full sleeves and plastron. 


PARK JACKET, WITH VEST: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. 


For our Supplement, we give the new Park 
Jacket. The patterm.congists of five pieces: 
HALF oF Front. 
Hiaur or Back. 
Har or Srpz-Baox. 
Har or CoLiar. 
Upper axnp Lower Part or SLEeevs. 


The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are joined. The illustration shows the jacket 
and vest to be of different materials. We do 
not. give the pattern of the vest, as it is only 
a simple tight-fitting bodice, pointed back and 
front alike. In our model, the costume is made 
of silver-gray poplin and dark-gray woolen. 
The .jacket is of the woolen, edged with steel 
balls. The vest is of poplin, buttoning all 
down the front. On each side of the buttons is 
a neatly-sewed flat braid of woolen. The sleeves 
are edged at wrists by the steel balls. The front 
breadth of the skirt is a panel of the woolen; 
next to this is a plissé of the poplin, then a nar- 
row breadth of the woolen. The back of the 
skirt is composed of alternate plaits of the pop- 
lin and woolen. In front is a short tablier of 
the woolen. The hat is a silver-gray felt, lined 
with dark-gray velvet and trimmed on the crown 
by loops of ribbon of the two shades of gray and 
two amber wings. 


DESIGN FOR PATCHWORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give diagrams ; tint. In either case, the square (No. 5) must be 
for star and octagon designs for patchwork. ; of a different tint, to Ne. 1. In the octagon 
The larger designs are the exact size to be used ; form, the points should be light and dark green 
and should be cut in tin or very stiff card- } ; alternately, and No. 3 the same, placing the light 
board, that the materials may all be truly cut. ; tint over the light point 4, and the dark in a 
The work may be all of octagon shapes or star similar, manner, The square (No. 5) should be 
pattern. The star pattern (No. 2.2) should be ‘ yellow plush, or shaded; yellow plush; and looks 
of two shades, of) yellow, not a pale tint. The } well when embroidered. | Jf gray linen or brown 
diamond shape, which forms the ground (No. 1), } holland is used, each should be embroidered in 
either of apple-green, plush, or golden-brown ‘ colored silks or cottons. 

















EXPANDING RACK FOR NEWSPAPERS, Erc. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This rack is made on a small white-wire grid- 
iron, of the kind which is made in two pieces, 
with horizontal bars fastened at the bottom with 
hinges, and having a handle on the top of each 
piece. Let the side which has the shorter } 
handle be for the front; Then weave in and} 
out, over the front bars, ribbons an inch or an 
inch and a half in width, of any pretty con- 
trasting colors. Fasten ribbons on broad elastic 
at each side of the frame, and then ‘tie them in 
bows, leaving the barg separated at the top just 
far enough to hold the newspapers. Then bend 
over the shorter handle-close to the front bars, 
and on this place a large bow. It is to be hung 
by the long handle. If so desired, the shorter 
handle can be removed by the hardware mer- 
chant. Sometimes the bars are gilded, silvered, 
or bronzed before being trimmed. If the front 
handle is cut off, the long handle should be orna- 
mented by the bew. 






































DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY ON BOOK-COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Either plush, satin, silk, or linen may be} very pale. The stem to be thick and of a red- 
employed. If on either of the three former, ; brown. 
use filoselle or embroidery-silk; if on linen,; The design to be transferred to the material 
working-cotton will answer. Three shades of } either by pricking the outline of the design with 
color for the leaves—light and dark watercress- ; a large needle, and then fixing it on the material 
green, and a red-brown which is found in the pinned down on a board with artists’ pins, or in 
natural tint of leaves, near the stem of each } any way convenient. 
leaf.. Vary the position of the tints in every ; For pounce-powder, use dry white lead, tied 
second or third leaf. The brown-red also to be} up in a square of coarse muslin, and then dab 
used in the green involucre surrounding the it on the perforated pattern. Remove the pat- 
buds. The calyx (or cup which holds the bud, ; tern carefully, and with weak gum-water and a 
and its surrounding green inyolucre) to be mostly ; camel’s-hair brush. go over the outline. The 
green and brown. Two shades of pink, light ; work may be done in a frame or on the hand. 
and dark,. for the buds, the points of them to be‘ Such a cover is good to protect valuable bindings. 





ALPHABET ON SUPPLEMENT. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, we give part of an alpha- ; Or the same design may be used for embroidery 
bet to be done in white floss on linen, for sheets, ; on other articles, done in colored silks. Next 
pillow-shams, table-cloths, and large napkins. } month, we will give the rest of the alphabet. 

(276) 






















DESIGN FOR A CHAIR-BACK. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 




















Our design represents a spray of marguerites. } floss, as it comes now in all the most beautiful 
These can be worked in stem-stitch, and the a colors and shades. If worked on satin, use the 
tres filled in with; Freuch knots. Work, the 3 floss-silk. For achair-back, hem-stitch the sides 
flowers in the natural colors, the leaves also. } and fringe outtheends. This same spray, either 
The material for working upon is optional: } repeated or reversed, can be used as a border for 
butcher’s-linen, if for use, as it washes well, and ; many large pieces of work. It is also pretty for 
the embroidery then may be done with the linen the top of a pineushion. 
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WORK-BASKET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 





Buy a circular wickerwork basket, line the 
bottom with layers of flannel, covered with old- 
gold satin. The outside valance is of blue cloth 
with the scallops pinked out on the edge. In 
each scallop, a red poppy is embroidered, in 
shades of, red filoselle. A mixed cord is wound 
around the handles and the edge of the basket. 
A wicker basket with bamboo edge and handles 
makes the prettiest effect. 
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TOLLET-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


< 
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A toilet-eushion made from a eigar-box. After \ side, and press those of the material down on the 
cleaning the box, glue a strip of linen on to the; box. The outside, cover with paper or cambric. 
lid and box to form a hinge. This must be done? Line the outside top of the box with wool, and 
on the inside of the box. Line the box with; on that plush, all glued on to the box. A piece 
paper, or cut the shape in flannel and satin, but } of fur fringe turned upward is glued on to the 
large enough for the. edges to Iap over the edges} edge. A plaiting of wide ribbon goes round the 
of the box ; the shape to be cut of sufficient size? outside; this is put on with small furniture- 
to line the front, the bottom, the opposite side to tacks. The square piece on the top is of satin 
she front, and the cover, in one piece; the two: or cloth, embroidered with initials and sprays of 
ends are separate pieces. Quilt the satin and » flowers and leaves. This is attached to the box 
flannel, also the two ends, and sew both into ; by four bows of ribbon. By one of these, the 
shape. Glue the edges of the box on the out- 3 cover is lifted. 
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BORDER FOR TOWELS, TOILET-COVERS, Erc. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This design ean be embroidere@ either direct { work may be done either in over embroidery- 
on the linen, or on strong linen braids, which { stitch, or in cross-stitch, as preferred. Coarse 
are sewed on afterward. Use fast-colored cot-} linen is desirable. This design is pretty for 


tons or linen floss, blue, red, and brown. The } children’s dresses. 
(278) 





SHOE-BAG FOR TRAVELING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This useful bag for shoes, either for packing , the bag long enough for the boots, etc. Make a 
boots and shoes in trunks, or to hang in a state- § frill at the top, through which ribbon or worsted 
room upon a sea-voyage, is made of strong brown braid strings are run. ‘ Bottines” should be 
linen or cretonne. Cut a circular piece for the } neatly worked in outline-stitch in red or blue 
bottom and gather the bag into this circle, making } erewels. 
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EMBROIDERY IN SILK ON FLANNEL. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Seth 


This easily worked and beautiful design may } the edge of sacques, etc., and should be done in 
be used for flannel skirts, baby’s shaw]-blankets, white silk. 


(279) 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. SvGGeEstions ror Utinizinc Scrars.—The pincushions 
PRESENCE OF Minp.—Everybody admires the quality, but { made th the shape of little sacks, stuffed with bran as 
we are not too often called on to honor or envy its possessor, > tightly as possible, with a ribbon tied round the neck, and 
as it is unfortunately sadly wanting in humanity at large. § the/pins put iu all over, can be made quickly and in great 
Most persons seem to regard presence of nrind as a special } variety. Some may have one long end, and be attached to 
gift, like the genius which makes a great writer, painter, ; the bag with a large red seal; this adds to the effect. 
or statesman, though no idea could be more erroneous. In $ Pieces of velvet, velveteen, and plush may be cut out in 
fact, to consider the capacity as if it wefe a boon bestowed 3 the form of animals, the two sides joined together, except 
on a few exceptional mortals is worse than a tremendous $ up the back, with a piece of washleather put between, and 
mistake, it is a disgraceful bit of iguorance. Any child can 3 converted into spectacle-wipers, or, with cloth in between, 
be taught to develop, cultivate, and exercise the faculty, § into penwipers. A piece of any kind of material cut out 
just as it can be taught to develop memory and the habits of } and made up in semblance of an ordinary sized envelope, 
accuracy and method, to strengthen a feeble limb, or learn { with or without lining, makes a capital case for small odds 
to employ the left hand with the same facility as the } and ends of work necessaries; the flap is kept down by a 
right. button and loop. Kettleholders, with red flannel on one 
Men and women who, whether as parents or teachers, } side, and some fancy material on the other, with a thick 
take on themselves that weightiest of human responsibili- } piece of coarse flannel in between, and a loop of silk cord, 
ties—the charge of the young—cannot think too seriously $ can be quickly made; they are popular now in drawing- 
on this matter, yet it is to be feared that very, very few of } rooms where the hostess frequently makes tea herself and 
either class ever give the subject any reflection whatever. has a smart brass kettle. Worsted needle-cases are quickly 
‘The truth is that, if home and school education anywhere } made with a piece of ribbon, or some material, seven inches 
nearly approached what such training ought to be, the men ¢ Jong and two and a half wide, with a strip.of ordinary can- 
and women deficient in presence of mind would stand 3 yas, rather narrower, sewed in, and a piece of flannel in 
forth the exception instead of proving the rule, as is the { between; the edges of the ribbon or material are turned 
case in our generation. over the canvas and feather-stitched ; three or four divisions 
At every turn, from great things to little, the lack of this S aus made eevee, the eaunes with colored worsted, threaded 
quality is felt, in some fashion, in every community, every > in a worsted-needle, and worked in cross-stitch ; the needles 
household. Its need is ever before us, no matter whether $ are put in and out of the canvas between the perpendicular 
It is in the ability to act so quickly in the presence of dis- > bars of cross-stitch ; the case fulds up, and has a loop and 
aster that a house may be kept from burning, a man saved { button to secure it. With plush or velvet ribbon, these 

from drowning, ora child from perishing by accident or $ cases are particularly attractive. 

hurt, down to the commonest detail of daily life—the eee 
mother who grants or refuses a request which she regrets To Make a Covuvre-Lit or CoverRLeT.—These are very 
ten minutes later; ‘‘ whenshe has had time to think,” pretty made of satin with cotton backs, as such a mate- 
A very ordinary mental capacity can be so trained that, ¢ rial is more useful than a more costly one would be. But, 
given the necessity for exercising presence of mind, acting ; of course, they can be made of any nice materia! that ir 
with instant promptitude and as efficaciously as quickly, $ convenienti' The’ breadths of satin are united by ‘‘over- 
thought and action will appear simultaneous ; more closely 2 Jay’ of the two edges, and couching the upper selvage on 
connected even shailthe flash and report of a pistol. } to that of the other breadth. Round the square of satin is 
The subject is one of vast consequence, important in } worked a pattern’ of some trailing plant, as the Siberian 
trifles as well as\gredt matters; and parents and teachers 3 creeper, or grape-yine, embroidered in stem-stitch, but with 
ought, in the latter half. ofthis much-boasted nineteenth } shades of mos8-green, brown of three shades, aud muize- 
century, to begin to pay some attention to its development ; color, not yellow oreanary-Color. A fringe to correspond 
and growth in their children and pupils. $ with the colors used. should edge the sides of the coverlet, 

om or it may be ‘‘ tucked in’’ if the fringe is not desired. 

LeTrers FROM THE GoveERNORS.—To further illustrate —_—_ 
the fact that Pond’s Extract is used and recommended by} Our New Gowns are gradually getting back to the 
more distinguished people than any remedy extant, for all} fashions of eur grandmothers, when leg-of-mutton sleeves 
kinds of path and inflammation, letters were sent to the } went with waists close up wader the arms. We are modi- 
present Governors of the different States in the Union, ask- } fying the fashion, however: our waists are kept in the 
ing their opinions of Pond’s Extract. They knew of the } place for which nature intended them, but they are losing 
excellence of Pond’s Extract, and nearly all used it and‘ the tightdaced stiff look which has been increasing with 
recommended it. With their permission, we will publish, : tailor-made gowns and tight sleeves, which made a girl 
from time to time, some of these letters: ; appear to be all angles. The softness of woman’s dress ix 
. enee } returning, the pretty lines and graceful curves are coming 
Tue Directotre Sryur.—Fashions are turning more { back to us; but we hope that the extreme of this fashion 
‘and more decidedly in the Directoire style. Directoire } will not be revived, and that the very short waists and very 

redingotes of rich silk or broché satin skirts and hats with $ large gigot sleeves will only be seen again in pictures. 

low crowns and wide brims are getting more and more } — 
plentiful, $ A Lapy, Rexewine Her Svescniprion, writes: ‘We 
anaes 3 have taken your valuable magazine seven years, and cannot 

§ 
j 





A Certain Resutt.—A girl cannot do good or evil to } do without it. | Tried three or four others, but found they 
7 


could not come up to ‘ Peterson. 


others, without doing good or evil to herself. 
(280) 
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PowDERED Punmice-Stonk should be kept on the toilet- 
table, and used at least once a week. It prevents tartar, 
aud removes it if used in time, before much has accumu- 
lated ; and by keeping the teeth perfectly clean it prevents 
decay. The brush should be moistened a little, dipped in 
the pumice-powder, then rubbed over and between the 
teeth, inside and out, till they are cleaned and polished. 

After brushing the teeth, the mouth should be rinsed in 
water into which have been put a few drops of permanganate 
of potassium or a few drops of spirits of camphor. The 
latter is, perhaps, quite as good, and usually more con- 
venient, as most people have camphor always in the house. 
This is excellent if the breath is bad. For a feverish breath 
charcoal is good. Charcoal tablets are most convenient for 
use. But some people find that charcoal slightly affects the 
throat, especially if it is liable to become relaxed. Should 
the teeth be much discolored, and ordinary tooth-powder 


prove ineffective, a little lemon-juice used with the brush } 


will render them perfectly white. It should only be used 
occasionally, and the mouth should be well rinsed with water 
immediately afterward. The pulp of an orange is effective. 


But one of the best and least-known remedies is the use of 3 
ripe strawberries. These may be applied on the teeth with , 


the fingers or with the tooth-brush. Strawberries have a » 
singular power of whitening and cleansing the teeth aud 
of rapidly removing tartar. 

Tue Evits or Hich Heers.—Until the ladies of our day 
resumed the antiquated fashion of high heels, bunions were 
shown up only in burlesque, and there is more than ridicu- 


weight of the body is thrown upon the toes, which are § 
thus unduly burdened and thrown forward aguinst the frout 
of the shoe. But, worse than this, the ankle has many a 
twist, the step is not firm or secure, and the further tend- 
eucy of all this is to give to the spine more curvature than 
even fashion ordains in the ‘‘ Grecian bend.’’ And further, 
as the heel of the foot is kept up above its proper level, the 
muscles whose duty is to raise it are enfeebled by the loss 
of that exercise. These muscles are the calf of the leg, 
which will thus dwindle away to the leanness of decrepit 
age, and Lecome a “shrunk shank” if this unseemly dis- 
tortion be long persisted in, 

CoLor-BLINDNEss AMONGST GIRLS.—An intelligent physi- 
cian has discovered that color-blindness is very rare amongst 
girls, though it iscommon amongst boys. From this fact 
he draws the conclusion that in most cases color-blindness is 
due to a want of early education in discriminating colors. 
Girls are taught to become familiar with every shade of } 
colors, whilst Loys receive no instruction whatever on the 
subject. Hence boys frequently exhibit an ignorance in 
colors which is confounded with true color-blindness, but 
which girls rarely show. 
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To OLeaAN Paperep Watis.—The very best method is to 
sweep off lightly all the dust that has collected, then to rub 
the paper with stale bread; cut the crust off very thick, ; 
and wipe straight down from the top, then begin at the top } 
again, and soon. Care should be taken that the parts ; 
rubbed should meet, or the walls will have a striped appear- } 
ance, 





Wuat Se.risiness [s.—Selfishness is not an excess of self- 
love, and consists not in an over-desire of happiness, but in 
placing your happiness in something which interferes with, 
or leaves you regardless of, that of others. 


DAR 


“Arrer Twenty Years.’’—A lady writes: ‘I have been 
asubseriber for twenty years, and there is no other maga- 2 
zine that holds its own so well as yours, It is just as good, 
even better, than when I read it, a girl in my teens.” 
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$ NOTICES. OF NEW BOOKS. 
3 Self-Made, By. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. _Phila- 
3 delphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—Mrs, Southworth is one 
2 of those fortunate writers whose popularity seems steadily 
3 to increase as the years go on. She has written scores of 
3 books, and among them are many that deserve an enduring 
¢. success. She possesses a wouderful power in the weaving 
3 and carrying-out of her plots. Her love of nature is shown 
in her vivid accurate descriptions of scenery, and her char- 
acters always stand forth clear and individual—real living 
beings. No author has ever equaled her in the delineation 
of the Virginia negro and his peculiar dialect. The moral 
2 of her books is always lolty, and their lessons inculcate 
} Obristian charity, faith, aud self-sacrifice. The present 
story is one of the finest she hus ever written ; it will bear 
a second reading—more than can be said for the generality 
of modern novels. The book is handsomely issued—in 
keeping with these publishers’ uniiorm edition of the 
author’s works, 
Brueton’s Bayou. By John Hubberton: Miss Defarge. 
§ By F. Hodgson Burnett, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippwecott 
Company.—The publishers have issued these two stories 
in «& neat paper-covered volume. ‘“‘ Brueton’s Bayou” 
> as a genuine love-tale, and a very pretty one—natural in 
plot and goed in the matter of characterization, There 
is a great deal of quaint humor and droll fun, as was to 
be expected in a book of Mr. Habberton’s; but, in it, he 


s 


~n 


5 
5 
) proves also his ability to depict the tenderer and more 
4 
N 


romantic side of life, ‘* Miss Defarge’’ ranks well among 


5 Mrs. Burnett’s productions. It originally appeared in the 
lous absurdity to be condemned in wearing such heels. The ; 


pages of ‘* Peterson’s Magazine,’’ as have nearly all the 
graceful novelets which helped to make her reputation. 

Miss Middleton's Lover. By Laura Jean Libby. New York : 
The American News Company.—It has long ceased to be «a 
reproach to say that a story belongs to the sensational 
school. Years ago, autocratic Charles Keade asserted that 
a novel, to be good, ought to be sensational ; and certain 
it is that the novels which have taken the strongest hold 
on the public mind during the last twenty years have come 
under that head. The book before us belongs to this order, 
and a good specimen it is. Anybody who wants a story 
that will keep him wide-awake and interested on the 
hottest summer day should not fuil.to read ‘‘ Miss Middle- 
ton’s Lover,” 

The Man Oulside, By Clarence M. Boutelle. New York: 
Pollard & Moss.—This novel belongs to the class of stories 
whick Anna Katharine Greene brought into vogue some 
years since. It is a powerful tale, and, in parts, fairly 
equals Miss Greene’s best work. The most experienced 
novel-reader will find it impossible to unravel the plot in 
advance, and the leading mystery remains a puzzle to the 
closing chapters. The readers of “ Peterson” are familar 

with Mr. Boutelle’s short stories, and should not fail to 
mike acquaintance with this stirring novel. 

The Honorable Mrs. Vereker. By the ‘*Duchess.””  Philu- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—The indefatigable 


$ “Duchess”? is out with another novel. This popular 


writer’s stories are always readable and often deserve 
much higher praise, Iler present effort is a case in point. 
Tt is really one of the best books she has given the public 
for a good while, and shows that, when she puts forth her 
full powers, the author of ‘“‘ Molly Bawn” and “ Phyllis” 
has lost nothing of the vivacity and freshness which gave 
those works so great a charm. Severil of the characters 
in this tale are quite original, and, when the authoress intro- 
duces one to old friends under new names, they display such 
brilliancy that one is pleased to renew the acquaintance, 

The Family Doom. By Mra, Emma D., E. N. Southworth. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The present edition 
of this interesting story retails at the surprisingly low price 
of twentyfive cents, It is very prettily got up, well printed 
on good paper, and is sure to have a very large sale. 
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; GERANIUM CUTTINGS. 
SepremBer is essentially the month for taking geranium 


their steaming condition, and the mothers in vain try 
to soothe them by rocking or trotting them on the knee, 


cuttings. Provident people begin as early us the last week 3 by singing lullabies, giving them the breast, or trying to 
in August, thereby saving themselves much trouble. The { force it upon them. Fashion is absolute dictator in dress, 
svoner cuttings are taken, the more easily they strike. For } both of ‘the adult and infant, unfortunately, and hence it 


August and early September, it is enough to thrust them 
into the open ground, shade them from very hot sun, and 
give an occasional watering. It is now a little risky to 
plant cuttings out of doors; it will be found safer to set 
them at once in pots, orina glassframe. Geranium cuttings 
are very hardy, and need little attention ; they are more 
likely to suffer from what gardeners call over-nursing than 
from exposure. They cannot have too much air, and are 
sure to damp off if their greenhouse or frame is not open for 
the creater part of the day. Protection from frost and rain 
is all they require. They need little water till the spring. 

In taking a cutting, sever a shvot of this year’s wood just 
below a “neck” or joint, cut off the lower leaves, suffering 
only two to remain, and bury an inch or more of the stalk 
in the earth, setting the cutting against the side of the pot. 
Three or four may be put into one pot, but, whether in pot 
or frame, do not allow the leaves of the different plants to be 
in contact with each other, for, if one leaf turns moldy, any 
leaf touching it will be similarly affected. In making a hole 
to receive the cutting, be careful not to make it too deep for 
the stalk to reach the bottom. This would leave a space in 
which damp would accumulate, and the cuttings would turn 
moldy and decay. The more air they have, the less likely 
ave they to decay. When set in frames, the lights should be 
tuken off in the carly morning and not replaced till sunset, 
except in wet or frosty weather, though even a slight frost 
is less harmful than a close damp atmosphere. The ground 
siould not be too damp when the cuttings are put in, and, 
unless’ the weather should be exceptionally hot and sunny, 
they will only ueed a little water from time to time. Care 
should be taken to have the pots thoroughly clean and free 
from grecn slimy mold, and they should have plenty of 
broken shards, also clean, at the bottom. Geraniums are 
not particular as to soil, but a sandy loam suits them best, 
and, if ordinary potting-mold is used, road-sand should be 
put with it. If any leaf of the cuttings should tarn brown 
and moldy, it should be removed as soon as it will come off 
with a touch. The stalk will often be sound and firmly 
attached when the leaf is decaying, and then it is better to 
let it remain, If the healthy stalk is broken, the plant 
bleeds, and further decay will ensue. On no account let the 
moldy leaves lie about among the cuttings after they are 
taken off. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW B8ERIES: 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 
No. XI—Tur Care or Bares. 

Mothers, ¢ome please and go with me to any country 
graveyard or cemetery and let us look around ; we see at 
a glance that the little graves far exceed the adult ones 
in number, and you ask me—put to me the natural query: 
“How or why is this?’ Though it has been answered 
again and again by eminent men, living and dead, yet it 
seems necessiry—a, duty laid upon me—to notice the living 
fact of to-day with the fond hope that a few more words on 
the tortures and inconveniences that babies are subject to 
may prove to be profitable. 

Unfortunately, these little innocents in their agony and 
misery cannot make their sufferings known by speech, or it 
might often bring the blush to many nurses and mothers. 

We often see babies, on a warm day, wrapped and swad- 
died in clothing likean Egyptian mummy or more becom- 
ing an Eskimo, and the little ones writhe and twist in 


; matters not that the former destroy themselves by thousands 
$ and the latter are destroyed by tens of thousands. 
3 In the restlessness of babies from improper dressing and 
} feeding or nursing, the mischief is still further increased by 
3 giving warm ginger, soot, or catnip teas to the exclusion of 
3 a sip of cold water. A teaspoonful of cold water is very 
¢ grateful to a hot feverish mouth. 
$ But, if these teus fail, recourse is next had to Godfrey's 
$ cordial, Bateman’s drops, paregoric, or, lastly and worst of 
8 all, ‘soothing syrups”—soothing indeed, for not a few 
babies have been soothed into that sleep that knows no 
waking ! 
But babies frequently suffer just as much by being 
; dressed too lightly in cold weather ; by being neglected too 
$ long; by being placed on the floor where cold currents of 
¢ air sweep along ; and how often do we see them sitting on 
$ an old quilt spread upon a fresh-scrubbed floor, sniffing the 
dampness rising all about them. 

How often does the mother find her babes uncovered and 
their limbs cold when she visits the little beds, in the morn- 
ing especially, while their bodies are wet and steaming from 
nocturnal perspiration ? 

Another cause of fretful babies arises from mothers nurs- 
ing them while laboring under, or too soon after, some 
undue mental excitement, as fear, anger, great losses, ete. 
In such states, the secretion of milk is depraved and unfit 
for the babe, and giving the breast at such times is often 
the cause of disease, intense suffering, ind sometimes death. 
Again, mothers are often too long absent from their babes, 
from six to eight hours, sometimes out to evening parties or 
sociables, engaged in dancing or even some exciting game, 
then, returning home exhausted or overheated, to relieve 
their distended painful breasts, the babes are permitted at 
once to gorge themselves with vitiated milk, with the result 
of overloading their stomachs, deranging digestion, etc. 

Rocking babies violently—or even at all—is also wrong, 
and, if not productive of absolute evil, is of no good. But 
the grand source of evil and the one most frequently prac- 
ticed is too frequent nursing or overfeeding when brought 
up on the bottle. We frequently see children not two years 
old sitting at the table, eating corn, pastry, cucumbers, 
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Providence! Feed them on Lactated Food (W., R, & Co.'s), 
Soluble Food (R. & C.’s), beef peptonoids, and trust to your- 
selves—do your duty first, and then Providence will bless 
your efforts and the babes live. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


ween 


3 
§ 
; 
¢ 
3 VAGETABLES. 

$ To Boil Onions.—Put twelve onions in one gallon of 
$ water ;' let them boil, but not too hard. If the water 
¢ becomes yellow, pour it off andadd as much more boiling 
$ water; put a little salt in the water each time. If the 
¢ onions are green, they will take two hours, and a little 
$ longer if dried. Serve them with drawn butter sance. 

2 To Boil Rice.—Rice should he nicely washed and picked. 
; Put it on witha good deal of water to boil. When the 
? grains become tender, pour off the water and steam the 
} rice by putting it over hot water, so that each grain is sepa- 
rate. 
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DESSERTS, 
Blanc-Mange of Corn-F lour.—Weigh three ounces of corn- 


‘ 
; flour and three ounces of loaf-sugar—rub this on the rind 


cheese, etc., ad libitum, and, if they die, it is the will of 
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of a lemon—a pint of milk, and an. ounce of butter. Wet 
the corn-flour with some of the milk, put the ether on to 
boil with the sugar, When it boils, pour it on the wet corn- 
flour and stir it smoothly, put it back iu the saucepan and 
bring it to boiling-point, flavor it with essence of vanilla or 
almond essence, stir it well, pour it into a clean wet mold, 
or a small pie-dish will answer if there is no mold. When 
cold, puta dish, glass, or other kind on the top, turn it over, 
and let the blanc-mange gently fall on it. 
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Stewed Cheese.—Six ounces of cheese grated, two eggs, 
one ounce of butter, a small teacupful of milk, all to +e 
beaten in a bowl together, then put into a small baking- 
dish and baked alight brown. It must be of the consistency 
of custard. 

Potato Pujfs—Chop and season well some cold meat or 
fish. Mash some potatoes and make them into a paste with 
anegg. Roll it ont, and cut round witha saucer, put your 


} Seasoned meat on one half, aud fold the other over like a 


French Custards.—To make about seven custards, boil one ; puff. Fry a light brown, and serve hot. 


pint of milk with three déssertspoonfuls of sugar. Beat the : 


yolks and whites of two eggs well together, and pour the 
milk, when slightly cool, on to the eggs, and beat well 
tugether. Fill white china French custard-cups; stand 
them in a pan of water, and let them cook: until they 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Fie. 1.—Evenrne-Dress, or PurpLe Sink. The skirt is 
short, and trimmed near the bottom by several rows of 


hecome solid, taking care to let no water get on’ the top. } velvet ribbon. The tunic is of the peplum shape, short 


When set, take the pan off the fire, and put the cups in the ¢ on the hips and pointed at the sides and back. 


The bodice 


oven for the custard to brown ‘slightly. Vanilla or any : is pointed at the waist, cut V-shape back and front, and 


flavoring can be used. 
CAKES. 
Gingerbread.—Take half a pound of white sugar and half 
« pound of golden syrup, or, better still, half a pound of 
honey. Put them into a saucepan and bring them to a 


¢ filled in with dotted black lace, above which is a velvet 
; ribbon, tied in a bow at the back. The bodice is trimmed 


with velvet ribbon, pat on V-shape. Three-quarter sleeves, 
high at the shoulders. 


Fic. 11.—Hovse-Dress, or Stripep BENGALINE. The 


boiling-point ; then stir in half a pound of butter till it is: skirt is plain and rather full. The bodice, of the bengaline, 


quite melted. Beat up four eggs in a basin, and then pour 3 


the mixture from the saucepan into the eggs, stirring it 
all the while. From half an ounce to an ounce of ground 


is half high, gathered slightly at the waist, and has revers. 
The sleeves are rather full. The chemisette-collar is of 
poppy-colored surah. The hood, sash, cuffs, and collar are 


singer must now be added, and either three teaspoonfuls of 3 also'of the surah. 
baking-powder or one moderately full of carbonate of soda. 
Lastly, stir it all into Onc pound of flour, and place the 
dough in a well-buttered tin, about an inch and a half 
thick, to allow for rising. Let the oven be only moderately 
hot, at least to begin, and it should take three-quarters 


of an hour or rather more. When nearly ready to come 
out of the oven, brush over the top of the cake with egg 
beaten up to a froth to glaze it, and then finish the baking 
for just a few minutes, 


Soda Cakes.—Ingredients: half a pound of flour, two $ 


ounces of butter, three ounces of sugar, one ounce of candied 
peel, grated rind of a lemon, one whole egg. If necessary, 
a little milk, half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. 
the butter well into the flour, add the sugar, peel, lemon- 
rind, and soda, Mix, with the egg well beaten, and, if nec- 
essary, a little milk. The mixture must be very stiff. Put 
it in little rough heaps en a greased baker'’s-tin, Bake in a 
quick oven for fifteen minutes. 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Fruit Sauce.—This is made of apples, apples and peaches 
mixed, and of cranberries. 

Apples are either stewed or baked, and then mashed 
through a colander. 


half a pound of sugar, Acid apples are the best. 
If made of dried apples and peaches, take equal quanti- 


ties of each ; soak them for six hours, and then stew them ; 3 


sweeten to taste, and add a little lemon to give them an 
acid taste. 


Rub ° 


& petticoat. 
and a little more so in front. 


Fic. 11.—WeEppING-Dress, OF Wurte SILK. The umer- 
skirt is plaited in front and trimmed with rich lace, caught 
up by sprays of orangeblossom. The train is long and 
plain. The high bodice has folds of silk from the right 
shoulder to the waist, and the frout is filled in with Jace, 
fastened by a spray of orangeblossom on the collar at the 
left side. Three-quarter sleeves with lace cuffs, ornamented 
by a spray of orangeblossom, Orangel lcssom in the hair, 
with a long tulle veil. 

Fig. 1v.—Visitinc-Dress, or PLain Brive Fovrans. 
The skirt is short, rather plain, with tabs at the side, like 
coat-flaps, trimmed with pipiugs of terra-cotta silk. The 
bodice is high, pointed back and front, and is plaited over 
a vest of terra-cotta silk. A large collar of lace, laid in 
folds, ornaments the bodice. A drapery of the foulard 
passes from the right hip to the left side, where it fastens 
under a band-and-bow of terra-cotta ribbon, which is 
brought from the seam under the arm. Sleeves trimmed 
with lace, put on fan-shape fashion, and ornamented by 
a bow of ribbon. Hat of terra-cotta-colored straw, faced 
with blue velvet and trimmed with pink roses and tulle. 
Tulle strings tie in front. 

Fig. v.—WaALkInG-Dress, oF Dust-CoLoRED DELAINE. 


First pare them and remove the } The back of the skirt is full and slightly draped. The front 
seeds. To one pint, add one tablespoonful of butter and $ is also full and long, and opens over a plaid velvet panel 


Plaid velvet also trims the bottom, so as to appear to form 
The bodice is very slightly pointed at the back 
Tt fastens ut the side with 


two large buttons. A drapery of surah, of the color of the 


dress, reaches from the throat to where the dress buttons. 


Cranberries are first washed and picked, and then put on $ Revers of plaid velvet, and cuffs of the samey Hat of 
to stew with enough water to cover them; let them stew } dust-colored straw, bound with poppy-colored ribbon and 


until the skins crack and they begin to thicken ; sweeten 3 


them to taste and Jet them get cold. They are better if 
made into a jelly; you can make them jelly, if you put the 
berries to stew, with eriéugh water to cover them. When 
the skins crack, strainithem, and, to each pint of juice, put 


rimmed with a bunch of poppies and leaves. 
Figs.: VI AND vil.—BacK and Front or Fatt Coat, 


or DraB-CoLoreD Cueviot, of a herringbone pattern, and 
lined with shot silk. The back is cut at the waist, where 
the fullness of the skirt is set on, and trimmed with large 


one pound of brown sugar ; let it cook until it jellies, then ; brown bone buttons. The frout is of a polonaise shape. 


put it into china molds to cool ; serve with meats. 
Pumpkin Cheese.—Pare and quarter the pumpkins, leaving 


The cape has a slight fullness at the shoulders, and can be 
worn or not, according to the warmth desired. 


The cuffs 


the seeds in, boil till quite tender, then mash through a 3 and collar of the cape are of brown velvet. Felt hat, 


hair sieve, and, to every pound of pulp, allow one teaspoon- 
ful of ginger and half a pound of crushed loaf-sugar ; boil 
till it will set. Keep as jam. 


trimmed with brown. 
Fig. Vitt.—WALKING OR TRAVELING Dress, oF PiGroNn- 
Gray CameEt’s-Harn. The skirt is bordered by a hem only, 
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edged with a very narrow knife-plaiting. The bodice is full 
back and front, worn with a belt braided on either edge, 
and fastened in front with a steel buckle. The sleeves are 
slightly full, both at the shoulders and wrists. Straw. hat, 
trimmed with blue-and drab striped ribbon. 

Fig. 1X.—WALKING OR TRAVELING Dress, OF GREEN 
Srripep Fou.f. The skirt is but little draped, back and } 
front, and opens at the side over plaitings of the material. ; 
The double-breasted jacket-bodice fastens on the left side 
and opens over a vest of drab-colored silk, the front of { 
which is braided. Sleeves slightly full at the top, with } 
straight square cuffs. Bonnet for the walking-dress of 3 
dark-green crépe, puffed and trimmed with a small bunch 
of moss-rose buds. 

Fig. x.—Repincore Visitinc-Dress, oF THE NEW 
Directory Styie, made of chestnut-brown silk. The skirt 
is plain and falls quite straight over a rather small tournure 
at the back; in front, it opens over a skirt of dark-brown 
silk, which is finished at the bottom with a wide full rose- 
quilling. The bodice is quite round, double-breasted, and 
the large revers are faced with the dark-brown silk 
The cravat is of dark-brown crépe. Sleeves high at the 
shoulders. Brown straw hat, trimmed with roses, 

Fig. x1.—Hat, or Biack Straw, faced with black velvet 
and trimmed with black velvet and ostrich-plumes, * 

Fig. xu.—Mornina Bovice, or Brive FLANNEL. The 
yoke is plaited, and the fullness is gathered at the waist 
under a ribbon, which is tied in front. The sleeves are 
plaited at the top, like the yoke, aud gathered into broad 
cuffs at the wrists. High collar. 

Fie. x111.—Hovuset ok WALKING Dress, OF DELAINE IN 
Two SuHapes or Biuve. The underskirt is plain, with a 
pointed panel of the material at the side. The front 
of the overdress is loug and full, and it is slightly draped 
at the back. The long-pointed bodice ie plaited from the $ 
shoulders in front, opening over a vest of dark-blue silk. 
The collar and puffings at the top of the sleeves are also 
of the dark-blue silk. Straw hat, faced with dark-blue 
velvet and trimmed with a stiff plume. 

Fig. X1V.—SLEEVE, OF PONGEE SILK, box-plaited on the 
shoulder and gathered at the elbow. Itis finished at the 
wrist by a broad cuff of plaid silk, 

Fig. xv.—Bonnet, For an Evperty Lapy, or Biack 
Lace, The lace is quite full at the top, but arranged so 
as to give a broad effect over the hair. Yellow daisies are 
arranged in the lace. Lace strings, caught together with 
@ uarrow yellow ribbon. 

Figs. XVI AND XVUI.—Back AND Front or Boy's Fatt 
Coat, made of plaid cloth. The back fits rather closely, 
the sides are plaited, and the front is plain and double- 
breasted. The wide collar extends to a point at the belt 
on the left side. Belt of brown leather. 

Figs. XVill AND X1X.—FRoNnT AND Back oF Fath Coat 
For «Girt. The material is one of the new mixed plaids. 
The skirt is plaited to the waist under a broad belt of the 
material. The back of the bodice is cut bias and trimmed 
with bias bretelles of the cloth, the front is double-breasted 
and ornamented by two rows of large buttons, 

GENeRAL RemMARKs.—Tailer-made gowns are still very 
popular ; but a decided change seems to be creeping in, in 
the way of stiff-voned waists and tight sleeves. The ‘* Direct- 
ory style,” as it is called, is modified from the Directory 
style of the early part of the century. Bodices in this new 
fashion are looser and often worn with sashes which are 
either round or slightly pointed, the latter way adopted 
by those who have not slim waists. Of course, sashes are 
not suitable for elderly people, who wear the round waists. 
Lace cravats are worn with these bodices. The sleeves are 
slightly full ; but this should depend on the figure: yet all 
sleeves are made looser and more comfortable than formerly. 
The front of the bodice is generally plaited, and has a vest 


very simply draped, and falls over a plain piece, which is | 
8 
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or plastron, . Sometimes, for house-dresses, the bodices are 
slightly open in front and crossed, and ornamented with 
lace fichus or collars, which are so becoming to pretty 
necks. 

Skirts are often plaited or gathered, the overskirt falling 
straight and full,.and| open. over a simulated underskirt, 
often of a very righ material. These styles are not always 
seen in one costume as yet, but appear piecemeal here and 
there, but showing the tendency of the new fashion. 
Fig. x, in our illustrated Fashions, is a beautiful type ot 
the new mode. The long full skirts are becoming to most 
figures, and we are rather weary of the many draperies— 
so difficult to arrange gracefully and so hard to keep in 
order. Moreover, dressmaking at home becomes easier 
when tailor-made gowns are dispensed with. For tall 
slender persons, two or three flounces are sometimes scantily 
gathered and put plain on the skirt, with a small drapery, 
which is full at the back above it, 

Tournures are much smaller, ard reeds or steels in the 
skirts are less worn. This isa great improvement, as they 
gave the wearer an ugly wriggle as she walked. 

Both high and narrow and broad low collars are worn. 
Lace for the neck—plaited, quilled, etc.—often replaces the 
high stiff linen collar or the ribbons lately fashionable. 

Wool goods of all descriptions are in great variety, some 
rough, some smooth—camel’s-hairs, cashmeres, delaines, 
cheviots, homespuns, and serges. They come in one culor 
or in stripes of different designs. 

Norfolk and Garibaldi jackets are much worn by young 
people, and they make comfortable,morning-jackets for the 
house for women of all ages. 

Ulsters, light cloaks, and jackets are in great variety. Some 
ulsters are close-fitting in front, many‘loose in front; but 
all are tight at the back, with full skirts plaited or gathered 
to the pointed or round waists. 

Long loose cloaks promise to be popular for the autumn. 
They were worn during the summer as wraps, in driving 
or traveling, and found much too convenient to be readily 
abandoned, They were made of India-silk, mohair, alpaca, 
etc., etc.; but, for the later season, are of cloth or some 
other woolen. stuit. 

Bonnets and hats are.in the greatest variety. It seenis 
almost impossible to introduce. anything new—we have 
so many styles already—and what is thought the most 
becoming is the most, worn. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Boy’s Suit, or Dark-Bive Franney. The 
knickerbockers are close-fitting at the knees. Blouse waist, 
with large bone buttons. The pocket is fastened with a 
button. The sleeves are made fall to bands at the wrists. 
Sailor-collar,:deep at the back, tied in front with a blue 
ribbon. 

Fie. u.—Grri’s Frock, oF DARK-GREEN SATEEN, with 
rosebuds in stripes. The skirt is luid in large box-plaits. 
The blouse waist buttons down the front. Sailor-collar. 
Full sleeves at the wrists, 

Fie. 111.—Coat, or Brown DiaGgonat Crotn, with very 
thin lining, for the early fall. It is made double-breasted, 
fastening far over on the left shoulder, arid is trimmed with 
gimp ornaments. High plain collar. The;csiffs have small 
gimp ornaments on the sleeves.-1Hat ‘of coarse straw, 
trimmed with brown and straw-colored striped ribbon. 

Fig. 1v.—Boy’s Cap, of Btack @aorn. The brim is 
bordered with a gay plaid velvet, and a stiff wing is placed 
on the left side, 

Fria. v.—Mvsiin Cap, For a Smaut Crip. The border 
is trimmed with a lace edge, made very full above the face, 
and is finished with a rosette, also very full, made of very 
narrow white ribbon. 
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Lady Godiva, 


Whose “rippled ringlets” fell 
to her knee, is famous in song 
and story. Many a lady owes 
her equally luxuriant tresses to 
the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


This well-known preparation— 
the most elegant and popular 
dressing in the market — keeps 
the hair soft and silken, pre- 
serves its color, prevents it 
from falling, and, if the hair has 
become weak or thin, promotes 
anew growth. Its lasting per- 
fume, cleanliness, and beneficial 
effects on the scalp, commend 
it for universal toilet use. 
“Some six or seven years ago my 
wife had a severe illness, in consequence 
of which she became almost entirely 
bald and was compelled to wear a wig. 
A few months since, she began to apply 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor to the scalp, and, 
after using three bottles, has a good 
growth of hair started all over her head. 
The hair is now from two to four inches long, and growing freely every day. 
The result is a most gratifying proof of the merits of your admirable preparation.” © 
—Frepx. P. CoaarsHau., 61 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 
“To restore the original color of my hair, which had turned prematurely gray, 
I used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with entire success. I cheerfully testify to the efficacy 
of this preparation.”’— P. H. Davipson, Alexandria, La. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


IMPURE BLOOD 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no permanent cure for these complaints 
until the poison is,eliminated from the system. Todo this thoroughly, 
the safest and most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Give 
it a trial, and make your complexion fair and brilliant. 

“T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ever since it was first in the market. 
In my opinion, the best remedial agencies for the cure of all diseases 
arising from impurities of the blood are contained in this medicine.” 
—G. C. Brock, Druggist, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists Price $1; six bottles, $6. 
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We aclt for a TRIAL and 
HOW TO MAKE A COMPARISON with 

;any other Brand. 

| The goods will 


speak for 
themselves. «iy 


= i C WARREN ST., 
—t § | NEw YORK. 
Dany UNDER THE DIRECT SUPERVISION OF 


women ome ' A ALPHONSE BIARDOT, 


with fiir j _ 

— pees MemBeR OF THE JURY OF ExPpeRTs ON Food PropucTe 
defolent ta Z AT THE Paris INTERNATIONAL EXMiBiTION 

dcauty ow. er : i 

na rf bee | In 124-pint Glass Jars; quart, pint, and half-pint Cans. 


at ee Tet seripti 
anette, ae erties | aa naeamar gual Gr einrarai 
SF Cng 4 EA REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


which can be remeé- 
died by the use of return mail, Green -Turtle, Terrapin, Congommé, Tomato, Mock- 
Turtle, Chicken, Mulligatawny, Ox-Tail, Julienne, Prin- 


AD i Pp O-M A L E Nw E. Beef (or Soup and Bouilliy French Bouillon, Vegetable, 


L.E.MARSH & CO., Madison 84a., Phila., Pa. 





- - —— | FS ery eee aon eet 
PEERLESS DYES stSsr'Stccms AND B.-& O.: BUFFET ‘CARS: 
$5 TO %8 A DAY. Sample worth $1.50, FREE. ee ee ee SRO Se 





Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREWSTER | * 
SAFETY REIN-HOLDER COMPANY, Holly, Mich. | dae 20 2 CANO, ty Deen, 68 teste’ 4| eamgloomn 


mel ae dt LU Sold by PARK & TILFORD; ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 








Why not save one-half on 1000 use- : . 
SEE HERE ! ful articles? Send for catalogue. And leading grocers in the United States. 


Big pay to agents. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Cuicaco, ILL, =) { ‘ . i I i " =} A 


PULCHRA AMERICANA. 


THE STANDARD 


0 R RE ° ) HEALING! SOOTHING! SOFTENING! 





\. (OLD. RELIABLE) Fragrantly Perfumed! , No vulgar Fave Paint! 


e I DY pa DIRS | Ned a POWDER 
NY \TL TA NAM ATMAALIAUH | 50° by Poster Waiteapink, Brunette, Price, 
oTP5S) N8R F CATON BOX 5257 BOSTON. MASS HELMER & LIETZ, M’f’rs, 
NT AIN & $104i 125 4th Ave., New Yorks 


vi 
EM py" L strona 
J RY TH © P KGE MAILED P SEcUR | PP YSPEPSIA—Its Causes and Cure. Sentfree. By J. H. 
pr CATONS ORIGINAL x2 ony GENUINE TAKE NO OTHERS McALYIN, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treasurer. 


— a 5 We will print your name and a@ 
dress in American Agents’ Direce 

(") E & 8 tory, for only 22 cents in post- 
age stamps; you will then receive great numbers of pictares, cards, 











catalogues, books. sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa~ 
pers, genefal samples, etc., ete.j USCOVERING to you the great broad 
using ** Adiposidia”? gain 15 1bs, of solid flesh a field of,the great employment and agency business. ‘Those whose 
month, A delicious beverage contaming no arsenic. ea are r: pe yy 4 often receive that which if purchased, 

; 2 ; iicéa S oC, would cost $20 or $30 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
Particubpea( ew Sprdiic Cy. Bhila.; Pa, largé sums of money in the ‘agency business. Tens of millions of 
= Soars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Direc- 
¢ tory sought and uséd: by(the leading publishers, booksellers, 
FR EE ty, return mail. Full description | novelty dealers, inventors and, manufacturers of the United States 





oody’s new a ei a of dress- | peer <- ey the err oO Surenth Uirectory of the 

a be . Mxc world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 

° tting MUODY ,& 2 CAXCENKATA,. O. fm it. *Thidéd winose'bhnies hfe ip ft Will keep posted on all the new 

—t+—, tinned money making things.that come out, while literature will flow to 

them tina stdddy stream | Theigteat Bargains of the most reliable 

FACI A - BLEM | Ss ca ES firms will be put before all, Agents make money in their own local- 

‘ 4 . ities. Agents make moriey trayeling all around. Some agents make 

Largest Establistiment in the World for their | over ten thousand dollarsa year. All depends on what the agent has 

Treatment. Fa¢iat Development, Hair and Scalp, | _ to’sell. Few thére are who know gil about the business of those who 

Superfiuoug ah Birth ‘Marks, Moles, Warts, efiiploy agents: tHose wlio Have this information make big moncy 

Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, acne; Pimn- canty; those-whose namesare th this Directory get this information 

ples, Black Heads, Scars Pittin, étc., and their #RKE and complete. This Directory is used by all first-class firms, 

treatment. Send Lc. tur Se-page! book, trdating all ovét the world, who employ agents., Over 1,000 such firms use it. 

on 25 skin imperfections; 5th edition. Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 

Dr. JOHN H. WOODBURY, large value; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 

R27 North Pea:l St., Albany, N. Y. and FORTUNE. Keader, the very best small investment you cap 
Fetablished 1870. Inv. ntor of Facial Appiiances, makc, isto have your name and address printed in this directory. 

Springs, etc, Six Parlors; three for Ladies, Address, AMERICAN AGENTS DLinecTory, Augusta, M 
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GOLD MEDAL, — 1878, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the exeess of 
Oi! has bee}irebi It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

\ and istherefore far more economi.- 

cal, costing less than one cent @ 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

strengthening, easily digested, and 

| }/admirebly adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

"  0ld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


el Cay 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec 
tionery, ft is a delicious article, 
| and fs highly recommended dy 
# tow 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


-BARRY’S 
TRIGOPHEROUS 


Wi BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass , 








‘ea 
| 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Fustens the hair where it has a tendency ¢o | 
fall out, renews its growth where the fibre® have 
disappeared, preserves its color in spite of age, | 
sickness, and sorrow, and makes it, however 
harsh, ag flexible and glossy as silk. 


pega OS Bi 2 AS i 
Hoy T'S GERMAN Goioené 


bee SEND 2f STAMP. FOR 4. 














ALL TERME May SAVED TO THE 

All goods warranted as represented, ormoney 
refunded. | For. richness, of color, superior fittish, and 
wearing: qualities, our goods are not excelled by any make 
of * Black Silke” in the world, We have had fifty years’ 
expericnee in the manufacture of silks, Muke no mistule, 
but buy direct from the ere 

Samples sent free, on application. O. S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, , to First National Bank Windham 


| National tar Dime aie Bank, WillimantiesSav}.c« 
Institute, of Willima ni. 


Giving requirements, course of study pliysical triining, 
cost + f trition, and living-expenses in the leading colleges. 


Mailed fur 25 cents. 
‘ 


W. T. COMSTUCK, 25 Warren Street, New York. 
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PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the Worxp. 
Warraated seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 


Tt holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


Two-ounce bottle, 25 cents, with brush. 
Sold everywhere. 


ey 








3000 1 more Words and baci 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


Among the supplementary features, unequaled 
for concise and trustworthy information, are 


A Biograp phical Dictiona 


giving brief facts concerning 9,700 Noted Per- 
sons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating — Goonies 25,000 Places; and a Vo- 
cabu of the names of Noted 
Fictitious Persons and Places. 
The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS which are appro- 
priately found in the body of the work. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Pamphlet free. 
_& &C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, M Mass. 
as ANTED—Ladies — Misses to do crochet-work at 
home; city or co work. 
WESTERN LAGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
§ State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 
THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 
It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty (dan ago has never been modified or 





ig This soap is ideun- 
tical Proty ate oy —y- A with that 
made twenty reo ago. 
ge contains Bot! ing that: can injure 
finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and sneha me 


It. washes flannels.and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
jb er all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 

















Beware of Imitations. 


[NSIT upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<>-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours 1 hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale groc 
EAD carefully the teaidié wees wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You Cannot afford to wait longer 
before t ra for youre this old, reliable, and truly 
wonde 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric + Soap. 
KEEP COOL! 


No More Soiled Work from Sweaty Fingers. 
No Stopping to Cool Off. 
No Lost Time Because 
of Hot Weather. 


ELLIOTT PATENT 


Rotary Sewing 
Machine Fan 











Operators may keep perfectly 
cool the warmest day. The fan 
is easily attached to or taken off the machine, and will last 
for years with care, Weight, only little over one ounce. 
In ordering, be sure to state if balance-wheel runé 
toward you or from you 
Prica by, Mail, i, Postage Paid, 50 Cents. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada. 


| AMERICAN RACK | COMPANY 
Street, New York. 

















JS SEP GiUOT?S 


Gold Medal, Paris Exwvosition, (878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD, 
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Invaluable 
for 
WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, 
SPRAINS, 
SCALDS, 
BURNS, 
SORE FEET, 


wee 





INFLAMED EYES, 
REEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
CATARRE, 
DIPTHERIA, 
HOARSENESS, 
SORE THROAT, 
TOOTHACHE, 


INSECT- DIARREGA, 
BITES, DYSENTERY, 


PILES, Etc., Ete. 
CHAFING, 
Caution.— PON D'S 
EXTRACT has been 
imitated. The genuine has 
the words 


he 
“PONDS EXTRACT” 


blown in the glass, and our 


Pain Disappears. 
Inflammations Vanish. 


Hemorrhages Cease. 
THE LEGEND .OF 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


HAS BECOME FAMILIAR 





B} To THE AMBRICAN PEOPLE AS THE TRADE-MARK OF 


For the last thirtyfive years, it has heralded the 
Curative Properties of this Great Tonic. 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


Renews Vigor, and Makes Life Worth Living. 


_. Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters repels and fights off the morbid elements which super- 
induce disease. As an Invigorating, Regulating, and Restorative Preparation, suited to all climates 
and every contingency, it STANDS ALONE among modern medicines. It gives speedy relief 
in Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Constipation, Nervousness, Kidney Troubles, and counteracts any 
tendency to Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and Gout, if taken in its incipient stages. It is indispensable 
to the traveler, and the sojourner or settler in any malarious region, at home or abroad. 





The. Exhausted, 
The Convalescent 


REGAIN 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, and YITALITY 


By its Use. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Proprietary Medicines. 
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PETERSON'S MAGAZINE 





CONTENTS FOR 


OCTOBER, isss. 





The Lady of the Lake. By the author 
of ‘‘ Cobwebs,” etc. ([llustrated),. . . 315 


Summer is Gone—A Poem. By Mrs. 
MON Ge 8s ee 820 
A Wind of Fate. By Georgia Grant,. . 321 
Intuition—A Poem. By Clara Dargan 
MS ees: se) cy ck. BO HY RP oe 825 
La Belle Méduse. by Elizabeth Phipps 
ae « 2 826 
Twilight Mnitaiaan A ‘tom. By iow 
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RELIEF AT LAST! 


TrRapE [Q. XD.] Make. 


CALUMET 
CORSET CLASP. 


NO MORE STRAINING. 
Unfasten Your Corset Standing or 
Sitting. 
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No Bruised Hands. Press Protected by 
Elastic Strap. 
Recommended by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 
Insist upon having it in your Corsets. Send 
for sample 35 cents. 


HAFF & WALBRIDCE, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
76 LEONARD ST., N. Y¥. 
For sale by all Dealers. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





Factory Ends at half price; one ounce fn a 
=] dox—all good silk and good colors. 





MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The Largest Establishment in the World 

for their Treatment, Facial Develop- 

ment, Hair and Scalp, Superfiuous 

Hair, Birth Marks, Mol Warts, 

Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Nose, 

Acne, Pimples, Black Heads, Scars, 

Pitting, etc., and their treatment. 

<7 Send |Octs. for book of {25 pages, 

i treating on 25 skin oy paar 
6th edition revised and illustrated, 

Dr. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 

87 North PearlSt.. Albany, N. Y. 

Inventor of Facial Appliances, Springs, etc. 

Six Parlors ; three for Ladies, Estabiisheu 1870 
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If you Waluc 


Clean Homes 
¢CleanClothes 


If you have any feeling for the poor 
souls who make them so, lighten their 
tasks by supplying them with 


Pyle’ S Pearline Washing Compound. 


You will have better results, happier servants—they will have more time for rest or other 
work. Your clothes will not be rubbed to pieces. You will not be under any increased 
expense, and you will have taught your help to use their heads in the right direction, 
rather than their muscle in the wrong. Give Pearline a fair trial without soap or any 
other preparation. Millions are usingit. Beware of imitations and peddlers. 

Sold everywhere. Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM 


f r A household necessity; indispensable to 
ladies who do their own dressmaking. Adjust- 
able to any size, and, when not in use, folds 
up like an umbrella. 


Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


Complete Form, $6.50. 

Skirt Form, Iron Post to which bust can 
be added, $3.50. 

Bazar Skirt Form in Case, $3.00. 


Send for descriptive catalogue, giving full 
particulars, 


Sus: “ Now, don’t 8 scold. You will 
have to stand while I drape my a HALL’S BAZAR FORM co. 
over you, until you provide me wit 
Hall’s Adjustable Form, which every 833 Broadway, New York. 
lady should h ave.” 
He: “Allright! I can’t stand this We cheerfully recommend these forms, and request our ane 
any more! You say they are sold by _ 
all fashion-agents and retail dealers?” when ordering or sending for circulars, to mention ‘] PETERSON.” 


FEDORADRESSSmeus COR TRESS WAKERS 


EST: « - WORLD My New Self-Attaching Dress Stays fasten them- 
alee firmly to the dre 
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The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. It embod:es all known improve- 

ments and supersedes every Velveteen. Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 

jonly supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 B200mE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A WIND OF [See the Story.) 





























CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 


FOR OCTOBER. HAT. TOQUE. 
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DIRECTORY DRESS. MORNING-BODICE. 
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CORNER FOR TOWEL IN CROSS-STITCH. 











BRAIDED BORDER. 


















































COVER FOR CRADLE OR PERAMBULATOR. TABLE-COVER. 























THE PARTY AT THE ZOO. 


(CHILDREN’S SONG.) 


As Published by Sep. Winner & Sou., Philadelphia, Pa 


APSLEY STREET. 
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they would give a par - ty, And in - vite the an-i-mals_ too. The 
Kan-gar-oo said “he would too And have a_ lit - tle dance.” The 
Cock - a - too cried“ how - de- doo” And scared the tim - id Fawn. The 
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served the 
big brown Bear said 
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in - vi - ta- tions, Whichshe 
he’d be there, And 
dan - cing ’round, and trod up - on 


car-ried in her bill. 
hug the old Bab -_ boon. 
poor old Cam - el’s corns. 
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Tra, ta, ta, te, la, Tra, ta, la, 


4. 

They had a supper, very nice, 
The Buffaloes ate hay; 

The Kittens gobbled up some mice, 
The Deer had grass all day. 

The Goats ate pop-corn paper, and 
The Frogs on worms were fed ; 

The Monkies munched fresh pea-nuts, 
And the Ducks had milk and bread. 


REFRAIN.—Tra, la, la, la, la, &c. 





Tra, la, Tra, la, Tra, la, Ia. 


5. 

Night came at last, the moon was up, 
And music was the thing, 

The Crickets, Owls, and Katy-did’s, 
Then all began to sing. 

The Ducks and Geese began to quack, 
The Tiger shook his head; 

The Lion said, *‘let’s say our prayers 
’Tis time to go to bed. 


REFRAIN.—+Tra, la, la, la, la, &c. 
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FALL HATS. 











